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BEFORE TOUGH FIRES GET TOO TOUGH 


.- «blast them out with Kidde! 


In fighting the tough fires—the fast- 
moving ones that break out in flammable 
liquids (class B); and the hard-to-get-at 
types that start in electrical installations 
(class C)—you’ve got to smother them 
fast or they’ll spread beyond control in 
a few minutes. 

Ordinary water-type extinguishers 
can’t control these tough fires. But 
built-in Kidde systems, employing car- 
bon dioxide, will smother them in a 
matter of seconds. That is 
why Underwriters’ and 
Factory Mutual Laboratories 
approve Kidde for fighting 
both these types of fire. 

Some of the Kidde built-in 
systems are so designed that 





the fire can be automatically isolated, 
and the room quickly filled with flame- 
suffocating carbon dioxide. This gas — 
being dry, inert, odorless and non-toxic 
—leaves no after-fire mess to be cleaned 
up, cannot damage any materials; and 
does not contaminate or otherwise spoil 
costly processes. In brief, Kidde is one 
of the speediest, cleanest and most effec- 
tive fire extinguishers in use today. 

So, check this list (at right) now. Does 
even one of these hazards 
exist in your plant? If it does, 
write Kidde today. Ask to 
have a Kidde representative 
call upon you. He’ll be glad 
to share his fire-prevention 
know-how with you. 


§ Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. + 140 Cedar Street «+ 


Kidde total-flooding system smothers 
fire in flammable liquid storage room in 
less than twenty seconds. 


New York 6, N. Y. 
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This book is a 
“BEST-SELLER” 


among insurance men! 












“BEST-SELLER?” Yes, sir! Agents and 

brokers from coast-to-coast say that this 

U. S. F. & G. Graphic Insurance Audit is the 

best tool for selling ... and holding . . . busi- 
ness concerns. Here’s why: 


The Graphic Insurance Audit... 

— is simple, easy to understand, shows a client 
his entire insurance picture at a glance 

— has been proven by years of use in the field, 
is kept constantly up-to-date 

—helps you acquire a client’s entire line of 
coverage 

— builds goodwill and helps keep old clients 
on your books 

— wins you recognition as an insurance coun- 
selor rather than a salesman 


— gives you an opportunity to make regular 
calls 

— is equally successful in selling professional 
men or organizations 

—is furnished to U. S. F. & G. agents and 
brokers free 


Today’s events, bringing new uncertainties and 
hazards, increase the demand for insurance. 
Alert insurance men, in meeting the greatest 
opportunities of their careers, are making 
profitable use of U. S. F. & G.’s Graphic 
Insurance Audit. : 


8. EF. « G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
affiliate : 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD. 


Consult your insurance agent or broker 


as you would your doctor or lawyer 
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years of leadership 


Hartfora Steam Boiler was the first company 
in America to write this class of insurance. 
Today, with 22 companies in the field, 40 per 
cent of the entire premium volume is placed 
with the Hartford. It follows that Hartford 
experience in underwriting, engineering and 
inspection is many times larger than that of 
any other single company. On the basis of 
this experience, the Company leads in the 
development of new and better methods of 
preventing power-equipment accidents. 

Hartford has the largest field staff whose 
work is solely power-plant protection. These 
field men are strategically located throughout 
the country so as to provide prompt service 
to agents, brokers and assureds. 

These are some of the considerations which 
have given agents and brokers profit, prestige 
and satisfaction from placing their Boiler and 
Machinery insurance risks with Hartford 
Steam Boiler. A competent special agent, fully 
qualified to analyze the needs of your clients, 
is available to service the needs of your office. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and 
Insurance Company ¢ Hartford, Connecticut 


For Power-plant Insurance, It Pays to Choose the Leader 
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BEST’S STOCK INDEX 
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* Based on Standard & Poor’s daily stock price indexes of 50 industrial, 
20 railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined. 


Casualty Fire 

943 1944 1943 1944 
i, cuir sake 326.7 356.8 185.7 189.4 
i See er 327.5 352.4 189.0 189.5 
Ra Ms vewadeacns 330.6 348.6 193.8 190.8 
ee 331.2 344.7 193.5 188.4 
Dive wtwekpek 338.1 349.3 197.2 191.0 
Se er 347.5 347.9 201.1 192.1 
ME Re ive cecwcs 355.8 350.6 199.9 193.0 
OO sk kdiewesswww 356.1 351.1 201.8 197.6 
errr 363.0 350.4 203.8 192.9 
i, EOE 359.2 354.1 202.0 197.7 
eee 348.1 361.9 191.6 196.2 


| NSURANCE shares continued to display irregularity 
in November, but while fire stocks were off fraction- 
ally for the month, casualty issues contained to gain, 
reaching a level within one point of the all-time high 
established in September of last year. 


Casualty Stocks 


The gain of better than 2% registered by the casu- 
alty stocks was accomplished by gains in value for ten 
issues and declines for only five issues. Leaders on 
the upside were Continental Casualty, New Amsterdam 
and Massachusetts Bonding, while Preferred Accident 
and Maryland Casualty showed the highest percentage 
of loss for the month. 


Fire Stocks 


Weakness in the fire field which resulted in a decline 
of three-quarters of one percent is best illustrated by 
the fact that twice as many stocks declined as rose in 
value during the month. Leaders on the downside were 
Providence Washington, Franklin, Globe & Republic 
and American Equitable, while greatest gains were 
scored by Agricultural, Fire Association and West- 
chester. 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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BUILDING AMERICA! 
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In 1900 only 5% of the 
bread consumed in the U. S. was baked 
outside of the home. Today approxi- 
mately 85% of it comes from America’s 
modern bakeries. 

The country’s 30,000 bakeries employ 
over 250,000 people, and have an an- 
nual payroll of a quarter of a billion 
dollars—highest among all the food 
industries. In value of products used 
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1944 om. Se 3 - yearly (an estimated two billion dollars) 
189.4 +} " American bakeries are second only to 
189.5 . ee ga h wholesale meat packing in the food in- 
1908 et. i : 4 dustry field. 

a aot i; e ws The expression, “Clean as a modern 
23 bakery,” is a common figure of speech. 
193.0 Mee. Today the American baking industry 
197.6 i i. represents the latest developments in 
192.9 machinery, production and distribution 
a methods and sanitary handling. 
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“| PROTECTING 
AMERICA 


Through the ages, bread has been the basic food 
of soldiers—and under the present vitamin and 
r ten mineral enrichment program, “enriched” flour 
Ss on and bread are playing an important part, not only 
~-dam on the fighting front but also by providing an 
ideal means for getting required nutritive value 
into the diet of civilians at home. 

Insurance Protection, too, is “enriched” by ac- 
tivities which not only minimize the danger of 
damage to property by fire or other hazards but 
also safeguard human life by encouraging the use 
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of all precautionary measures and equipment aie Westinghouse 

: known to modern safety engineering. . . 
cline Inquiries are invited regarding the extensive Bread, the ideal companion to all 
d by underwriting and service facilities of the Royal- yee sae @ war-time ered of 
se in Liverpool Group. extending ration points, adding ex- 
tra nutrition and cutting food costs. 
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“tROYAL- LIVERPOOL GROUP 
ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y, 


MERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY : BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD > CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY-OF CALIFORNIA =o* THE LIVERPOOT 


NEWS 


LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO. LTD THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTI ° QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY: OF AMERICA . THE NEWARK FIRE INSURA 


IMPANY + FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY +) ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD - THE SEABOARD INSURANCE COMPANY + STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF A 
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As a rule, wounded men talk very little. They’ve Red Cross in the far-flung battle areas, but ther tome 
learned to “take it.”” Many live in a secret, silent is something we can all do no matter where W@ yjews ; 
world of pain—but they know. They know and are. We can humbly share our blood . . . We ca ening 
are grateful. They remember the horrors of that divide our time . .. We can give our money .. “wal 
last battle . . . They remember the Red Cross We can and must help. “cham 
worker bending over them... the plasma... Make an appointment at your nearest blod petition 
Then, the hospital, with all their precious lives donor center today .. . Join the hosts of Americay pee 
before them... Their gratitude for the innumer- on the home front who are helping to ma ot 
able small, but vitally important comforts brought the Red Cross contribution in World War § watche: 
to them by Red Cross Nurse’s Aids and Gray the greatest mass effort of mercy the wor bei " 


or a simple “thanks.” “thanks” of our fighting men who hag and §: 


Only a few of us can actively serve the = hoe 
c ye 


Inclusio 


Ladies is expressed by eyes grown bright— 8 has ever known... We must all deserve th ang <¢ 





given so much for us. 


This is the tenth of a series of advertisements dedicated to the American Red Cross by ieee 
THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK onan 
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MONTHLY 
FIRE LOSSES 


IRE losses in the United States, 

as compiled monthly by the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, continue their steady up- 
ward climb to record breaking 
levels since 1932. Estimated losses 
in October were $32,173,000, an in- 
crease Of 8% over October, 1943 
and the highest for this month since 
1931. No special loading was added 
to this total to reflect the uninsured 
damage of approximately $4,000,000 
sustained by a gas storage plant in 
the recent Cleveland conflagration. 

For twelve consecutive months 
fire losses have exceeded the $30,- 
000,000 level and in eleven of these 
months the totals were the highest 
in a decade or more. Over this 
twelve-month period losses ag- 
gregated $420,360,000, as compared 
with $361,485,000 for the year 
ended October, 1943. A compara- 
tive table of losses during these two 


twelve month periods follow: 
1942 1943 % Incr. 
November $24,144,000 $31,647,000 31.1 
December 36,469,000 47,716,000 
1943 1944 
27,733,000 38,572,000 
February 33,175,000 38,280,000 
March 39,214,000 39,084,000 
April 34,241,000 34,746,000 
May 29,297,000 32,815,000 
June 26,854,000 30,555,000 
July 25,016,000 32,706,000 
August 29,193,000 30,618,000 
September 26,488,000 31,448,000 
October 29,661,000 32,173,000 


January 





Totals $361,485,000 $420,360,000 
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BROADENED PPF PROPOSED 


EMBER companies of the In- 

land Marine Underwriters As- 
sociation are being solicited for their 
views regarding revision and broad- 
ening of the personal property 
floater policy, according to the 
Journal of Commerce of New York. 
Designed primarily to meet the com- 
petition of independent companies, 
changes being considered, it is 
reported, are increased in limita- 
tion of loss on unscheduled jewelry, 
watches and furs from $250 to 
$1,000 for any one loss, increase 
limit from present $50 on money 
and securities to $100 on money 
and $500 on securities, assump- 
tion of liability for improvements 
and betterments in apartments and 
inclusion of fire and theft cover- 
age for boats. Broader features, 
if approved, will be put into effect 
| On a nationwide basis. 





New Shoes ee e tor Christmas! 


shoes to stay in business. So let’s send 


Ever walk all day in the rain, sleep 
when you can with your shoes on, for 
a solid seven days or more? . .. Winter 
is wet and cold in Northern France 
and Western Germany. Belgium and 
Holland have hundreds of square 
miles of semi-swamp. Wet shoes get 
stiff, split their seams, lose their soles, 
are scrap in a month or so. . 

Northern Italy’s mountain passes 
are partial to snow, with sharp stones 
underfoot, unhealthy for shoes. 

In the Pacific, you step off the LC 
into water, waist high, keep stepping 
on sharp coral, coarse sand, jungle 
muck, rock ridges, with rain an added 
feature every day, as long as the Japs 
last. And sometimes the Japs last 
longer than the shoes. 

GI shoes can bea very satisfactory 
Christmas present to Joes who need 


them shoes... anda Merry Christmas, 
circumstances permitting. And shells, 
overcoats, ammo belts for .50 calibre 
machine guns, K and C rations, gas, 
grenades, and bombs to keep the B-24s 
busy ... with the Merry Christmas! 


Sentiment is fine, but it can’t stop 
sniper bullets, starshells, spitting tanks, 
squareheads and Sons of Heaven. The 
boys can shove on and settle this war 
quick, if we keep sending the stuff 
without stopping, stinting, or sparing. 
Without stinting the War Bonds, or 
without sparing ourselves! That’s our 
best sentiment! 

This suggestion may sound a little 
crude, but have you ever heard a 
battle? Battles are our biggest business 
this year. Sentiments are good forever! 


PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER COMPANY, STAMFORD, CONN. 


with no business interest in shoes . . . but the originators of Metered 


is 


meters 


Mail, and world’s largest manufacturer of postage meters . . . still 
largely devoted to war production, but beginning again to make postage 
.-. and new jobs for returning servicemen 











Every Holder 
of a 
Fire Insurance 
Policy 
should know about 








Copy of this booklet on request 


Coinsurance 


Ir you have a fire insurance policy on property anywhere 
in the United States, the chances are it contains a 
Coinsurance Clause. Failure to understand this clause 
may result in underinsurance and consequent inability to 
collect the full amount of your damages in case of a fire. 








Under a coinsurance clause, for example, a house may 
be insured for $20,000, and yet the owner may be entitled 
to collect only $5,000 insurance after a $10,000 fire. 


Coinsurance has a beneficial purpose—to provide a 
reduced premium rate. But very few property owners 
understand either its benefits or its dangers. Many do 
not even know of its existence. 


Atlantic has recently prepared a brief explanatory 
booklet —“The Benefits & Dangers of Coinsurance.” It 
outlines its main features—in layman’s language—so that 
a policyholder may be aware of his responsibilities and 
Iearn how to protect his interests. 


We shall be glad to send a copy, without cost, to any holder 
of a fire insurance policy. Ask for Booklet C-10 


Some hed 
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ATLANTIC 


Mutat INSURANCE Gmpay 


FORTY-NINE WALL STREET ¢ NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 





Albany «+ Baltimore « Boston « Chicago « Cleveland + Dallas 
Detroit - Newark - New Haven - Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + Rochester 
FIRE - MARINE - INLAND TRANSPORTATION : FINE ARTS - JEWELRY - FUR 
REGISTERED MAIL - AUTOMOBILE AND YACHT INSURANCE 








COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies, 


ALABAMA 
Licensed 
Public Service Mutual Casualty Co. .............. New York 
ARIZONA 
Licensed 
Homestead Fire Insurance ay oy Seeders Baltimore, Md. 
ARKANSAS 
Licensed 
American Fire & Casualty Company .......... Orlando, Fla. 
CALIFORNIA 
Licensed 
American Aviation & General Ins. Co. .......... Reading, Pa. 
COLORADO 
Licensed 
National Travelers Casualty Co. ............ Des Moines, Iowa 
CONNECTICUT 
Licensed 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Co. ...............- Hamilton, Ohio 
FLORIDA 
New Company 
Sunshine State Surety Corporation .............. Miami, Fla. 
Licensed 
American Aviation & General Ins. Co. .......... Reading, Pa. 
Examined 
Florida Bond & Surety Company .............. Lakeland, Fla. 
Florida Surety Company .............. West Palm Beach, Fa. 
Pan American Surety Company ....... West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Semunole Surcty COMGSRY ...oosscccccccscse. Lakeland, Fila. 
GEORGIA 
Licensed 
Home Mutual Fire Insurance Co. .......... 3inghamton, N. Y. 
KANSAS 
Licensed 
American Policyholders Insurance Co. .......... 3oston, Mass. 
LOUISIANA 
Licensed 
American Fire & Casualty Company .......... Orlando, Fla. 
MARYLAND 
Licensed 
Wm. Penn Fire Insurance Co. ............ Philadelphia, Pa. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Examined 


Groveland Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Middlesex Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


pepsin ae Groveland, Mass. 
a oat Concord, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 
New Company 
Planet Insurance Company ................... Detroit, Mich. 
Licensed 
American Fidelity Fire Insurance Co. ...... New York, N. Y. 
MINNESOTA 
Licensed 
American Aviation & General Ins. Co. .......... Reading, Pa. 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity Co. ................... LeRoy, Ohio 
United National Indemnity Co. ............ New York, N. Y. 
MISSISSIPPI 
' Licensed 
American Fire & Casualty Company ............ Orlando, Fila. 
MISSOURI 
' Licensed 
American Policyholders Insurance Co. ........ Boston, Mass 
American States Fire Insurance Co. ........ or. Ind 
Nebraska Hardware Mutual Insurance Co. ......Lincoln, Ne) 
Examined 


Atlas Mutual Insurance Co. ................ Kansas City, Mo 
Central Mutual Insurance Assn. .......... Jefferson City, Mo 
NEBRASKA 
New Company 
ebraske Surgical Pian «oo... <cccsvccicseccceck Omaha, Neb. 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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NEVADA 


Licensed 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company .......... New York, N. Y. 
NEW JERSEY 
Licensed 
wee eaten TRUE BIB. osc kocse.c0 ae deveeece Chicago, II. 
NEW YORK 
Licensed 
New Jersey Mfrs. Casualty Ins. Co. .......... Trenton, N. J. 
Examined 
London & Scottish Assur. Corp., Ltd. ........ London, England 
Northern Assurance Company, Ltd. ........ London, England 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Licensed 
American Fire & Casualty Company ............ Orlando, Fila. 
Combined Mutual Casualty Co. ..............0.. Chicago, II. 
Home Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ........ Binghamton, N. Y. 
lowa Mutual Liability Insurance Co. ...... Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Keystone Mutual Casualty Co. ............... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
OHIO 
Licensed 
Keystone Mutual Casualty Co. .............. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
United National Indemnity Co. .............. New York, N. Y 
Examined 
Grange Mutual Casualty Co. ............-.00- Columbus, Ohio 
OREGON 
Examined ' 
Abstract & Title Insurance Co. ............ Portland, Oregon 
Lamabermen® FROGQUAL, TMG. oc sicsscccccnscevcses Bend, Oregon 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Licensed 
Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co. ..Cincinnati, Ohio 
Examined . 
Bucks County Contributionship .............. Morrisville, Pa. 
Dover Mutual Fire Insurance Co.................- York, Pa. 
Goschenhoppen Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .......... Pennsburg, Pa. 
Susquehanna Mutual Insurance Co. ............ Marietta, Pa. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Licensed 
American Aviation & General Ins. Co. .......... Reading, Pa. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
New Company 


Blue Ridge Insurance Company ............ Spartanburg, S. C. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Licensed 
Motor Vehicle Casualty Company .............. Chicago, Ill. 
TEXAS 
New Company 
General Mutual Insurance Co. .............. Houston, Texas 
Examined 
De COND CRON So ccsic i ctccenesesvaswewans Austin, Texas 
PRE ROE. i6cc0aces pbrcieunbesasastoncnenae Waco, Texas 
VERMONT 
Licensed e 
American Aviation & General Ins. Co. .......... Reading, Pa. 
Pamecican COGGRIEY GOMRIEE o6.c0cc0 cc dccdinceces Reading, Pa. 
VIRGINIA 
Licensed 
Bituminous Fire & Marine Ins. Co. .......... Rock Island, II. 
Vigilant Insurance Company ................ New York, N. Y. 
WASHINGTON 
Examined 
First National Ins. Co. of America ............ Seattle, Wash. 
General Casualty Co. of America .............. Seattle. Wash. 
General Insurance Co. of America ............ Seattle, Wash. 





CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


January 


24-26 National Association of Accident and Health Underwriters, 
Mid-year Meeting, Paxton Hotel, Omaha. 


February 


7-8 Insurance Economics Society, Annual Meeting, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. 
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AGENTS- 


HERE’S A NEW APPROACH 
TO A GREAT MARKET 


With a view to helping agents cultivate the 
vast field of prospective corporate surety bonds. 
now being written by personal sureties, the 
Western Surety Company presents a ‘three point 
program of successful sales aids for attacking 
outmoded personal suretyship. 


We offer: 

1. A program for reminding approv- 
ing officers of the dangers of personal 
suretyship. 

2. A new mailing piece, imprinted 
with the agent’s name and address, 
beamed to the personal surety himeelf. 

3. Reasonable premium charge. 

We feel that Number 1 is the point of at- 
tack that has been most neglected and we be- 
lieve that personal surety bonds will soon be 
discontinued, if this program is followed. 





YES-THATS \ 
'T-1 SIGNED 
& BOND 
FORA } Man is a contradictory be- 
PAL ing, with one hand he signs 
an application for life in- 
surance to protect his loved 
ones and with the other 
hand signs a bond for a 
Friend (signing away his 
loved one’s protection). 


The above is taken directly from the new 
four page folder, entitled “So You’re Going To 
Sign Your Friend’s Bond!”. This is an excellent 
mailing piece for a direct attack upon the per- 
sonal surety himself. This is intended for the 
attack before the personal surety writes the 
bond. Number 1 attacks after the bond is 
signed. 

Agents are invited to write for samples of 
the program and folder, described and devel- 
oped as part of our program of success through 
helping agents to succeed. 


WESTERN SURETY COMPANY 


One of America’s Oldest Bonding Companies 
Western Surety Bldg. 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Sioux Falls, S. Dakota Chicago 4, Illinois 
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HEAD OFFICE ANDO 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
116 John Street, New York 7, New York 

e 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Insurance Exchange Bidg., Chicago 4, Ill. 
e 
SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT 
Canal Building, New Orleans 12, La. 
o 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
340 Pine Street, San Francisco 4, Cal. 
s 
NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Coleman Building, Seattle 4, Wash. 








is just a nautical way of saying, “take 
the preliminary steps toward steering 
your agency to new business.” 


The simplest way to “get your fix” on 
the income-producing possibilities of 
Marine Insurance is to get in touch 
with the nearest branch office of the 
Marine Office of America. 


Here you become associated with 
Marine Insurance experts. They point 














out the possibilities for writing this 
kind of insurance in your commu- 
nity, give you the tools to work with 
and—help you in the preparation of 
policies. 


If you are casting about for new pro- 
duction next year there’s no better 
way than to set a course with the 
Marine Office. Write for further 
information. 


MARINE OFFICE 


of AMERICA 


ALL CLASSES OF OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 
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xxx In the months that have elapsed since the United 
States Supreme Court decision, June 5, 1944, that in- 
surance is commerce, we have reported all of the sig- 
nificant developments growing out of that decision. 
Various solutions have been suggested, the latest by 
the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
Developments have crystallized the positions of various 
segments of the business and the article Legislative 
Situation Reviewed, on page 17, summarizes the situa- 
tion as it exists on December 1 and includes the full 
text of the legislation proposed by the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners. The position taken 
by the stock fire and casualty interests has been ably 
presented by Edward C. Stone in the article E-rclusive 
State Supervision, on page 23. 

**kx The Supreme Court decision which brings insur- 
ance under the Sherman and Clayton Anti-Trust Acts 
raises the question as to whether the operation of in- 
surance fleets might be termed a monopolistic practice. 
In the editorial /nsurance Fleets, on page 19, we review 
the evolution of fleet operation from its beginning in 
the last century to the present, pointing out the reasons 
for its development and listing some 10 advantages of 
group operation. As all insurance fleets are in them- 
selves separate and distinct entities and competition 
among the various fleets is keen, this plan of operation 
certainly is not monopolistic from a practical point of 
view. 

*** Last month we presented a study of the operating 
expenses of stock fire and casualty insurance companies. 
This month we look at the operating ratios in the mu- 
tual field. We hesitated to make this study as the mu- 
tual carriers operate on a variety of plans and the 
averages are subject to considerable deviation. Al- 
though there is no “average” mutual company, many 
of the averages are interesting and not without value. 
The summary article is on page 21 with supporting tables 
on pages 50-53, inclusive. 

*** The insurance commissioner of Connecticut in the 
article To the Agent, on page 25, makes the point that 
agents should be apprehensive about the future of the 
insurance business and unless they strive to prove the 
worthiness of the insurance business in the present 
emergency, they will have thrown away a golden op- 
portunity to place their profession in the forefront of 
American enterprise. 
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*** In recent months the insurance commissioners of 
many states have announced reductions in the fire in- 
surance rates on dwelling and contents. This presents 
a problem to insurance agencies, particularly as there 
is little profit on dwelling business because of the small 
size of such policies. The recent rate reductions inten- 
sify this problem because, as the overhead cost of put- 
ting the business on the agents’ books remains the same, 
a 10% cut in commission may mean a 25% cut in net 
income. Yet, rate reductions need not mean income 
reductions as outlined in the article Jncome and Rate 
Reductions, on page 27. 


**k*k What, more than any other cause, brings criti- 
cism upon resident agents and from more directions? 
What about the future of insurance connected with 
installment finance accounts? What about the implied 
warranty in extended cover insurance? See what a 
leading agent has to say on these points in Current 
Problems on page 29. 


*** It is axiomatic that insurance companies cannot 
go on taking mandatory rate reductions if they are to 
meet the current high losses and continue to make an 
underwriting profit. It also follows that if insurance 
companies cannot meet a deficit in underwriting with 
their present-day investment earnings, the stockholders, 
and policyholders, and perhaps insurance departments 
are going to demand that agents take their cut, too. 
As pointed out in A Box Office Hit! on page 21, only 
by facing the facts can insurance hope to surmount its 
difficulties. 

*** Many wives are carrying on insurance agencies 
for husbands in the service. Many women are keeping 
an agency going in the absence of its owner. The super- 
visor of agency field service of The Travelers tells what 
he would do if he were in such a place in the article 
For Women Only! on page 33. 


**x*k The question of the month panel in the November 
issue of The North America Fieldman gives answers 
by five widely-known insurance agencies to the question, 
How can the need for increased insurance to value be 
brought most effectively to the attention of home 
owners? The answers appear in /nsurance to Value, 


on page 35. 


**x* The aviation committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents has submitted a report in the 
hope that the agency forces of the country as a whole, 
and not as in the past, a relatively few that have pio- 
neered the aviation field, will give thoughtful study and 
consideration to this comparatively new source of pre- 
mium income, and in addition, keep abreast of develop- 
ments in the aviation industry. This appears under the 
title Aviation Insurance, on page 37. 


*** Predictions are being freely made that the new 
Congress coming into being in 1945 will take up many 
of the numerous current proposals relative to changes 
in and expansion of the country’s social security sys- 
tem. This is discussed very briefly in the article Social 
Security Changes, on page 38. 








CRUE selec Piles siileonsT srtning 


crimes against property occur every day. For 


Fingerprint files of the FBI contain records 
of 6,000,000 separate individuals arrested for 
criminal offenses. “Repeaters” or habitual 
criminals constitute 40 to 65 per cent of all 
criminals in the United States . . . Juvenile 
crime has been increasing steadily. 

Like lightning, you can never know where 


or when crime may strike! Thousands of 


your protection we suggest you consult your 
Agent or Broker about the most modern 
forms of coverage against loss of Money, 
Securities and other property caused by Dis- 
honesty, Burglary, Robbery, Forgery and any 


one of a dozen other similar crimes. 


x « (« 








Consult 0 haint or Broker 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY | 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY | 


100 Broadway, New York 


BOTH COMPANIES WRITE FIDELITY, SURETY AND CASUALTY & 
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N THE months that have elapsed since the United 

States Supreme Court’s decision of June 5, 1944, 

that insurance is commerce, we have reported through 
our weekly Bulletin Services and issues of BeEst’s IN- 
suURANCE NEWS all of the significant developments, in- 
cluding efforts which have been made to solve the prob- 
lems presented by that decision. No editorial position 
has been assumed for or against a particular solution, 
except that we urge the importance of finding without 
undue delay a basis upon which the business of insur- 
ance can be conducted in accordance with sound and 
tested principles and with fairness to policyholder, pro- 
ducer and insurer alike. Developments have crystallized 
the positions of various segments of the business, and 
this article will summarize the situation as it exists 
on December Ist and provide an analysis of the princi- 
pal points at issue. 


Legislative Proposal of the N.A.I.C. 


The Supreme Court decision was handed down just 
prior to the annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners at Chicago in June. 
The adverse decision sharply stimulated studies of 
Federal legislation then under way. While the com- 
missioners were familiar with the Bailey-Walter bill, 
then in Congress (and endorsed by the stock fire in- 
surance interests), the Association determined upon a 
policy of deliberate study and consideration. Months 
of study have followed, in which the N.A.L.C. execu- 
tive committee—(Scheufler (Mo.), chairman; Harring- 
ton (Mass.), vice chairman; Lockhart (Tex.) ; Dineen, 
(N. Y.) ; Fraizer ( Neb.) ; Carroll (R. I.) ; Neel (Pa.) ; 
Larson (Fla.); Erickson (N. D.); Graves (Ark.); 
Thompson (Ore.), and its sub-committee on Federal 
legislation—Harrington (Mass.), chairman; Dineen 
(N. Y.); Graves (Ark.) ; Johnson ( Minn.) ; McCor- 
mack (Tenn.); Scheufler (Mo.), have been aided by 
principal executives of insurance carriers and organi- 
zations and by legal authorities expert in the constitu- 
tional questions presented. Much hard work has been 
done in an effort to arrive at a sound, comprehensive 
and effective draft of remedial legislation which would 
attract the support of the insurance industry. The task 
was undertaken by the commissioners as their natural 
responsibility, in consideration of their official positions 
as the supervisors of state regulation. 


Underlying Principles 


The full text of the proposed legislation is included 
at the end of this article. Its basic principle is that 
continued regulation of insurance by the states is in 
the public interest, and the first two sections provide 
that Congress shall so state. This declaration of Con- 
gressional policy, most authorities believe, will satis- 
factorily validate state regulatory statutes. 
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Section 3 calls for complete exemption from the 
Federal Trade Commission Act and the Robinson- 
Patman Anti-Discrimination Act. As to the first act, 
the lack of such exemption would nullify, or at least 
embarrass, the principle of state regulation, and con- 
cerns practices with which the states have power to deal, 
while as to the second act, it seems not to have ‘been 
intended to apply to insurance, but all doubt should be 
removed. 


Division of Opinion 


Agreement is general on the foregoing provisions; 
the division in thought within the business begins with 
differing plans for restricting application to insurance 
of the Sherman and Clayton Acts. The Bailey-Walter 
bill is aimed solely at providing complete exemption 
from these acts. The commissioners’ proposal, in Sec- 
tion 4, provides for a period of suspension to July 1, 
1948—in which the acts shall not apply—plus a limita- 
tion of the Sherman Act after that date so that certain 
basic practices may not be impaired. The period of 
suspension is designed as a “breathing spell,” in which 
both company practices and state regulatory statutes 
may be adjusted to the Supreme Court decision. The 
practices for which permanent legalization is sought 
are the use of cooperative rates, forms and underwrit- 
ing plans where state-approved, cooperative service, 
adjustment and similar agreements, acts of reinsurance 
or coinsurance, cooperative agreements for the pay- 
ment of commissions, the collection of statistics, and the 
cooperative making of rates, rules or plans where their 
use is not.mandatory. The last mentioned proviso is 
aimed at those states in which no rate approval or con- 
trol is now exercised, and would permit the continued 
promulgation and use of rates by companies in 
combination, so long as use of the rates is not a fixed 
requirement. The division of opinion over this section 
culminates in its clause “(c),” which leaves the Sher- 
man Act applicable to ‘‘any act of boycott, coercion or 
intimidation.” As a part of the commissioners’ pro- 
posal, it expresses their view that no exemption should 
be sought for such acts, should they exist. The posi- 
tion to which stock, fire, casualty and other interests 
adhere holds that the states have full power to suppress 
any offending practices, and that to leave them open 
for Federal policing is an invasion of the theory of 
state regulation; that there must be exclusive state 
regulation for the welfare of the business, not a com- 
bination of state and Federal regulation. Further they 
fear that the area of decision as to what cooperative 
or competitive practices might be construed to fall 
within the definition of boycott, coercion or intimidation 
would create an intolerable situation for company ex- 
ecutives and producers, and would weaken materially 
the ties which cement their organizations. 

(Continued on the next page) 











LEGISLATIVE SITUATION REVIEWED—Continued 


The present form of the commissioners’ proposal was 
completed Sunday, November 12 at Chicago, following 
an exhausting four-day session. Just prior to adjourn- 
ment of this meeting, leaders of the respective segments 
of the business gave free expression to thir positions. 
Only the life interests committed themselves to unquali- 
fied support; there was no such commitment from fire 
and casualty representatives, stock or mutual. 

On the days immediately following, stock fire and 
casualty executives, including officials of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Executives and the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, met at Philadelphia 
with heads of principal producers’ organizations, in- 
cluding the National Association of Insurance Agents, 
National Association of Insurance Brokers, Inc., Na- 
tional Association of Casualty and Surety Agents, 
American Association of Insurance General Agents, 
and the National Association of Surety Bond Producers. 
It was determined that the support of these groups 
would be thrown unreservedly behind the Bailey- Walter 
bill. 


Position of Stock Agents 


The following is a partial quotation from a resolution 
adopted by the National Association of Insurance 
Agents ; 

“We hereby declare our unanimous support of the 
now so-called Bailey-Walter bill as that bill was passed 
by the House of Representatives, without any attempt 
to amend the same except as such attempts, if any, shall 
be made from the floor of the Senate and except as 
such amendment, if any, shall seek further to eliminate 
the business of insurance from the application of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, the Robinson-Patman 
Act or other Federal legislation to the end that regula- 
tion and taxation of the insurance business should be 
done by the individual states as heretofore.” 

Following the meeting, the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, Association of Casualty and Surety Ex- 
ecutives and Inland Marine Underwriters Association 
have communicated with members of the producer 
organizations, urging them to inform their Congress- 
men that they favor the Bailey-Walter bill. 


Position of Mutual Carriers 


Simultaneously, two mutual insurance company 
groups met at Buffalo, and their position is clearly set 
forth in the following excerpts from a statement issued 
from that meeting: 

“The National Association of Automotive Mutual 
Insurance Companies and the National Association of 
Mutual Casualty Companies have voted to support, 
in principle, the recently announced Federal insurance 
legislative program of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners. . . . 

“While the mutual companies have all along sup- 
ported the doctrine of states’ rights in connection with 
the regulation of the business by the several states, the 
endorsement of the commissioners’ program in prin- 
ciple was largely prompted by the belief that the com- 





missioners are in an excellent position to judge a matter 
of this nature. 

“It was likewise recognized that the commissioners’ 
committee had made a very thorough study of the sub. 
ject and had received and given every consideration 
to the views of all segments of the business. The com- 
missioners’ approach was not only intelligent, but it 
was entirely in keeping with the best traditions of such 
a regulatory body in that all phases of the matter were 
considered with the utmost impartiality and from a 
completely judicial point of view. 

“In not endorsing the draft of the proposed bill, the 
two associations reserved the right to suggest changes 
if it seems necessary to more definitely protect all of 
the legitimate activities of companies acting in concert 
in an effort to more efficiently serve their policyholders 
and the insurance public generally. 

“An important factor having a bearing on the result 
of the Mutual Associations’ consideration of the matter 
was a realization that an all-inclusive program was 
impossible in view of the conflicting opinions in the 
insurance business itself. After comparing the Bailey 
bill with the commissioners’ program, the meeting con- 
cluded that the latter was far more constructive and 
represented a safer long time solution. 

“The two associations are also of the opinion that the 
commissioners’ program opens the way for the coopera- 
tion of the various segments of the insurance business 
with state and government officials along lines that 
would strengthen state regulation and bring about 
greater public confidence in the institution of insurance. 
It was agreed too that wise leadership is needed more 
than ever before, and that the commissioners’ associa- 
tion holds the best possibility of that type of leadership 
which would be generally acceptable to the insurance 
business. 

“The two mutual groups declared their willingness 
to meet and cooperate with any and all groups, public 
and private, in connection with subsequent develop- 
ments to the end that the structure of insurance may 
be materially strengthened. 

“The American Mutual Alliance is submitting the 
commissioners’ program to the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies, the third of its affiliated or- 
ganizations, for its consideration, realizing that certain 
aspects of the program may affect fire companies differ- 
ently than they do the casualty writing carriers.” 


Proposals Before Congress 


At this writing, both the commissioners’ proposal and 
the Bailey-Walter bill (which has passed the House) 
are being presented by their sponsors to Congressional 
leaders. Adjournment of Congress early in December 
is anticipated; should Congress adjourn before favor- 
able Senate action is had on the Bailey-Walter bill, 
the bill would die, in which event both proposals would 
reach the new Congress, convening in January, 1945, 
on an equal legislative plane. Should serious Senate 
action be accorded the Bailey-Walter bill at the present 
session, Senator Hatch (Dem., N. M.) has stated 
that he will offer the commissioners’ proposal as a com- 


promise. 
(Continued on page 62) 
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J INSURANCE PLERTS 


ll, the ican-owned stock fire and marine insurance com-_ called fleet or group system in the United States actu- 
anges panies operated as an independent unit and no one ally dates back to the 1904 Baltimore conflagration and 
all of ff of them controlled the business and operations of an- 1906 San Francisco conflagration. There are statistics 
cert other. In June, 1898 the control of the Mechanics’ and showing that as a result of the San Francisco conflagra- 
olders § Traders’ Insurance Company was purchased by the _ tion the fire insurance companies doing business in 1906 

National Fire Insurance Company of Hartford and were required to pay an amount equal to all under- 
result § early in 1899 the Citizens’ Insurance Company of Mis-_ writing profits for forty-seven years preceding the fire. 
natter § souri was purchased by the Hartford Fire Insurance Nearly 50 companies were insolvent immediately after 
| was § Company. These two purchases marked the beginning the conflagration but the solvency of all but 19 of these 
n the § of the group or fleet operation plan in this country companies was preserved by stockholders as nearly 
3ailey § which has since been developed on a very extensive $40,000,000 of new capital and surplus found its way 
; con- B scale. Previously, many leading foreign companies do- into the business. In the earlier Baltimore conflagration 
e and § ing business here had organized small American sub- six of the nine local stock companies failed to survive. 

sidiaries. This was done chiefly to protect their inter- Only one had resources adequate to meet obligations. 
at the § ests if threatened legislation hostile to foreign com- The remaining two survivors were able to pay all claims 
pera- B panies should be enacted. In 1898 there were 52 for- aided by additional capital and surplus contributed by 
siness B eign admitted companies in the United States and 15 stockholders. 


A T THE beginning of 1898 each of the 246 Amer- The comparatively modern development of the so- 


that § domestic affiliates in addition to the 246 American- Scores of small companies in those days, unable to 
about # owned companies, making a total of 313 licensed stock command any considerable volume of preferred busi- 
‘ance. § fire insurance companies. ness, developed the greater part of their income from 
more the larger cities. As a consequence, the companies 
30CIa- Position of Leading Companies which went down when the conflagrations occurred 
ship were local institutions with an unduly large aggregate 


rance Even fifty years ago the leading fire-marine com- liability in their home states or outside companies whose 
panies wrote a very considerable portion of all the aggregate business was disproportionate to capital and 
gness § business of the country. Then, the 15 largest companies surplus. 
ublic § (foreign and domestic) underwriting fire and allied 
elop- B coverages wrote $54,715,000 of the total estimated Dilemma of Small Companies 
may § premiums of $160,000,000, or about 34%. In 1943 the 
15 largest groups of domestic and foreign stock fire Lessons learned from the Baltimore and San Fran- 
x the & carriers, made up of 87 separate companies, wrote cisco conflagrations prompted small companies to write 
utual $570,249,000 of total nation-wide fire and marine pre- only very limited net lines in their home cities and to 
d ot- § miums for all companies (stock, mutual, reciprocal and write only a limited total volume of business. This 
rtain ® Lloyds) of $1,279,082,000, or 44.6%. practice in turn presented a serious handicap to suc- 
iffer- It might be assumed that this comparison does not cess. In observing the conflagration hazard, the ex- 
tell the entire story of the development of group con- pense of operation was too large (in proportion to the 
centration. From another approach it is found that in small volume of business which the small companies 
1898 the leading writer of fire and marine business could and did write) to allow any profit from under- 
collected net premiums of $5,725,587, a figure repre- writing activities even though the loss ratio was un- 
senting 3.6% of the total business. The same company, usually favorable. The cost of conducting business 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Company and its present even though modest in amount was excessive in rela- 
four affiliated American fire companies, reported net tion to the small premium volume. The inevitable re- 


| and 
use) 


ional o 9 
aa premium writings of $54,804,000 in 1943, a volume sult of these conditions was a steady loss of surplus 
vor: @ dual to 4.3% of the total premiums collected by all fire which in time dictated the retirement of many com- 


pill, | 2d marine insurance carriers. The largest group of panies. 
‘ould @ "te and marine insurance companies in the United — The formation of groups served to protect the capital 
1945, g States today is headed by The Home Insurance Com- invested in many small companies, and also greatly 
snate (| Pany of New York. The fleet, comprising 11 companies, increased the security of policyholders. The system 
eal had a net premium income in 1943 of $94,697,000, or furthermore has permitted a more intensive concentra- 
tated 74% of the total fire and marine business. In the year _ tion of effort in building up business in areas where 
1898 The Home Insurance Company operating alone large insurable values are located and has secured for 
had a net premium volume of $4,299,368, or 2.9% of the groups as a whole a geographical distribution of 
the total fire-marine business. (Continued on the next page) 
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KEY RATINGS 


Shows Both GENERAL POLICYHOLDERS’ 
and FINANCIAL RATINGS 


. of stock, mutual, reciprocal and Lloyds 
fire, marine, casualty and surety insurance 
companies operating in the United States, 
whether domestic or foreign! 


BEST'S GUIDE presents, instantly, a five-year 
financial and underwriting exhibit, a five-year 
comparative distribution of assets, classes of 
business written, where written and much other 
vital data for each of the above mentioned 
companies! 


Also, BEST'S GUIDE contains a list of ap- 
proximately 2,600 mutual fire and casualty 
insurance companies, giving principal figures 
on each company and including all county, 
township and district mutuals. 


All this information so necessary for the pro- 
tection of agents and their clients—only $5.08 
(including postage)! A small investment for 
immense security! Order your copy today! 


KNOW THE FACTS—AT A GLANCE! 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: BEST BUILDING 
75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 








INSURANCE FLEETS—Continued 


risk which is absolutely essential to proper underwrit. 
ing. 

Reviewing the whole field of fire insurance grow 
operations over the years, there has been a strong 
tendency toward fewer and larger companies. This wa 
brought about not by any monopolistic tendency on the 
part of the managers of the larger companies, but by gen. 
eral economic conditions and by factors peculiar to insur. 
ance underwriting. Insurable values have reached high 
figures and property owners prefer a few policies of 
substantial amounts to a much larger number of small 
amounts. The agent, exercising full control in, placing 
coverage with insurance companies of his own choos. 
ing, cooperated to that end and in so doing reduced his 
own expenses. He displayed little willingness to devote 
time, energy and money in educating clients to accept 
policies of small companies whose permanency he might 
fear was uncertain and which at best could write onl 
moderate lines. 


Advantages of Group Operation 


The numerous advantages inherent in group oper 
tions as developed by stock fire companies have als 
prompted the organization of group activities among 
mutual and reciprocal fire insurance underwriting or- 
ganizations. The advantages include: 

(1) Wide geographical distribution of risks insured; 

(2) Lower operating costs ; 

(3) Additional agency representation ; 

(4) Employment of men of high calibre and broader 

experience ; 

(5) Ability to underwrite comprehensive coverages; 

(6) Ability to write larger lines ; 

(7) Enlarged reinsurance capacity ; 

(8) Centralization of underwriting management; 

(9) Centralization of investment management ; 

(10) Standardization of accounting and recording 

methods. 

Among fire insurance groups the general procedure 
is to pool all business. Inter-company reinsurance ar- 
rangements are maintained which avoid the necessity 
of reinsuring and separately reporting each specific 
risk written. Business is prorated among the companies 
on a definite percentage basis and the companies share 
expenses on the same basis. The parent companies ut- 
der these arrangements receive no special remuneration. 
So-called management companies within groups are 
non-existent where stock control resides exclusively 
with the top company and in nine cases out of tet 
stock company fleet enterprises are banded together 
by outright and full stock control of affiliates by the 
parent company. 


All insurance fleets are in themselves separate andf 


distinct entities and only among the separate institutions 
making up ‘fleets are there interlocking directorates. 
Competition among the various fleets is keen. The 
management and board members of the Home group 
of insurance companies, to illustrate, have no voice 
whatsoever in the affairs of any other fleet and the 
same holds for all of the 15 leading fire fleets operating 
in the United States. 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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OPERATING EXPENSES 
Mutual Companies 


sented a study of the 

operating expenses of 
the stock fire and casualty 
insurance companies based 
on a detailed analysis of 
the underwriting disburse- 
ments of nearly 350 indi- 
vidual companies. This 
month we look at the mu- 
tual operating expenses 
based on a study of 75 cas- 
ualty mutuals and 34 fire 
mutuals. Aggregate fig- 
ures in the mutual field are 
inclined to be misleading 
unless cognizance is taken 
of the varying plans of op- 
erations followed by the companies and the wide differ- 
ence in size of the companies and classes of business 
transacted. For example, nearly one-quarter of the cas- 
ualty companies obtain business direct and nearly an ad- 
ditional quarter list commissions at less than 10%, indi- 
cating that at least a portion of business is secured 
direct. In contrast, one small accident and health com- 
pany reports policy fees and commissions of 50%, while 
another much larger company writing $33,400,000 in 
premiums pays commissions of nearly 30%. Commis- 
sion differences in the fire field were not so great but 
range from zero to 26%. Variations in loss ratio be- 
cause of different classes of risks written are even 
greater. There is no average mutual company. 


[iz month we pre- 


To agents 

Field supervision 
Inspections, etc. .......... 
Salaries and fees 

Taxes 

All other 


Total Expenses 


To agents 

Branch office salaries 

Home office salaries 
Inspections and audits .... 
Taxes 

All other 


Total Expenses 


Difference in Size 


There are many more mutual fire companies than 
mutual casualty companies, but the total premium vol- 
ume developed in the mutual fire field is only one-half 
the net premiums written by the casualty mutuals, al- 
though ten years ago the casualty mutuals wrote less 
business than the fire mutuals. Only six of the mutual 
fire companies included in this study wrote more than 
$5,000,000 in annual premiums in 1943 as against 
thirteen casualty mutuals reporting premium writings 
in excess of this figure. Moreover, the largest fire 
writer reported just over $8,000,000 in premiums as 
compared with $77,000,000 for the largest casualty 
writer. 

Total expenses in the mutual casualty field declined 
in 1941 and 1942 as premium volume rose sharply due 
to increased workmen’s compensation business derived 
from bulging war payrolls but jumped two points in 
1943. As almost half the casualty mutuals wrote less 
than $1,000,000 in annual premiums and the thirteen 
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MUTUAL FIRE COMPANIES 


MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANIES 


companies reporting writ- 
ings in excess of $5,000,- 
000 wrote over three times 
the volume reported by 
the other sixty-two com- 
panies, the breakdown in 
expenses into three groups 
shown at the end of the 
tables on page 52 is pos- 
sibly more significant than 
the aggregates for the 
whole group. Total ex- 
penses for the smallest 
group average about 30%, 
while expenses for the 
thirteen largest companies 
average nearly 9 points 
less. Average commissions 
also drop from 14% to under 8% and home office sala- 
ries from 7% to 3%. 

The reason for the small number of mutual fire com- 
panies in our group is that we tried to make it repre- 
sentative and excluded such special groups as the Asso- 
ciated Factory Mutuals, the Mill Mutuals and compa- 
nies operating on the assessment plan. With three ex- 
ceptions, all companies included in the group transact 
more than $500,000 premiums annually. Nevertheless, 
there is considerable variation as commissions vary from 
zero to 26%, field supervision and inspections from 
zero to 8% and salaries from 5% to 24%, making an 
over-all variation in total underwriting expenses be- 


tween 18% and 45%. 
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Loss Ratio Spread 


Although there is not nearly so large a spread be- 
tween stock and mutual fire expenses as there is between 
such companies in the casualty field, there exists a very 
different situation as regards losses. The mutual casualty 
loss ratio is about six points higher than the average 
loss ratio for stock casualty companies, while the mutual 
fire loss ratio is many points below the average loss 
ratio of the stock fire companies. As a result, the spread 
between the combined loss and expense ratio of the 
stock and mutual companies is about nine points in the 
casualty field and about twenty points in the fire field. 
The preponderance of workmen’s compensation busi- 
ness increases the average mutual casualty loss ratio. 
The stock casualty companies are enjoying very low loss 
ratios on fidelity and surety business which the casualty 
mutuals do not generally write, while ocean marine and 
automobile lines (not widely written by fire mutuals) 
are relatively high loss ratio business. However, these 
lines normally carry a lower acquisition expense. 
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EXCLUSIVE 


F WE could first know where we 

are because of the decision in the 

South-Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation case, we could better judge 
what to do and how to do it. 

Because of the decision in the 
S.E.U.A. case, it naturally follows 
that Congress can regulate the busi- 
ness of insurance insofar as it is 
interstate or “stretches across state 
lines.” Incidentally, as the business 
of insurance is conducted today, the 
great bulk of it is interstate. 

In our search to know where we 
are, let us first look to see if Con- 
gress has already passed under its 
constitutional right to regulate com- 
merce among the several states, and 
thus insurance, any laws which ap- 
ply to the business of insurance. 


Sherman and Clayton Acts 


We find right away that it has 
passed the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
which in this very case the court 
decided prohibited the “conduct of 
fire insurance companies which re- 
strains or monopolizes the inter- 
state fire insurance trade,” and the 
Supreme Court so applied this act 
as to make illegal certain combina- 
tions one of the purposes at least 
of which was to make and to pro- 
mulgate rates. 

But the Congress has not stopped 
with one act. It also passed the 
Clayton Act, designed still further 
to prevent the restraint of trade and 
monopolies through interlocking 
directorates and otherwise. 


Federal Trade Commission Act 


But there are still other acts 
passed by the Congress which must 
be considered. The next is the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act. This 
act provides “unfair methods of 
competition in commerce and unfair 
or deceptive acts or practices in 
commerce are hereby declared un- 
lawful.” Enforcement of the pro- 
visions of the act is committed to 
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SUPERVISION 


by EDWARD C. STONE 


United States General Manager and Attorney 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation 


the Federal Trade Commission. Its 
procedure is to issue a complaint 
against an alleged violator, after 
which a hearing may be had. If 
the Commission finds a violation of 
law, it orders the violator to cease 
and desist. While the proceedings of 
the Federal Trade Commission are 
reviewable by the courts, the findings 
of fact of the Commission are con- 
clusive if supported by evidence. 


“Restore the status quo ante” 


By the act, the Commission is 
given the power to investigate the 
organization, business, conduct, 
practices and management of any 
corporation engaged in interstate 
commerce and to require such a 
corporation to file annual and spe- 
cial reports and answers to ques- 
tions. 


The purpose of the act has been 
said to be “to supplement the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act and to prohibit 
practices which are unfair and de- 
structive of competition in inter- 
state commerce.” 


Powers of Federal Trade Commission 


Moreover, the powers of the 
Federal Trade Commission are not 
confined to such practices as would 
be unlawful before it acted, but it 
has the “duty to discover and make 
explicit those unexpressed standards 
of fair dealing which the conscience 
of the community may progressively 
develop.” In behalf of the act it 
has been said, “on the face of this 
statute, the legislative intent is ap- 
parent. The Commissioners are not 
required to aver and approve that 
any competitor has been damaged 
or that any purchaser has been de- 
ceived. The Commissioners, repre- 
senting the Government as parens 
patriae, are to exercise their com- 
mon sense, as informed by their 
knowledge of the general idea of 
unfair trade at common law and 
stop all those trade practices that 
have a capacity or tendency to in- 
jure competitors directly or through 
deception of purchasers, quite ir- 
respective of whether the specific 
practices in question have yet been 
denounced in common-law cases.”’ 

Keeping in mind that, when the 
Congress acts pursuant to its con- 
stitutional authority, it preempts the 
field and all inconsistent state laws 
are rendered invalid, are we not com- 
pelled to the conclusion that under 
this act the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion may take over, and thus take 

(Continued on the next page) 
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State Supervision—Continued 

away from the existing state in- 
surance officials, the regulation and 
the supervision of the business of 
insurance as it stretches across state 
lines ? 


Robinson-Patman Act 


One more act passed by the Con- 
gress should not be overlooked. This 
is the Robinson-Patman Act, passed 
in 1936 as an amendment to the 
Clayton Act. The provisions of the 
act make unlawful discriminatory 
practices in the sale of “commodi- 
ties,’ “goods,” “wares,” or “mer- 
chandise,” such as discriminations 
in price between purchasers either 
directly or indirectly by way of re- 
bates, discounts, advertising charges, 
or payments for services, and make 
unlawful under-selling in a partic- 
ular locality or selling at unreason- 
ably low prices for the purpose of 
destroying competition or eliminat- 
ing a competitor. 

Whether the provisions of the 
act apply to insurance companies 
depends upon the court’s determina- 
tion of whether or not insurance 
contracts or policies are “commodi- 
ties,” ‘“‘goods,” “wares,” or “mer- 
chandise.” 

When it is remembered that the 
sections of the law providing for 
the recovery of damages by one 
injured by reason of anything for- 
bidden by the Anti-Trust laws ap- 
ply to violations of the Robinson- 
Patman Act, and when one views 
the present uncertainty as to the 
future decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, it is 
well not to overlook the possibility 
that the Robinson-Patman Act may 
well, in applying to commerce, like- 
wise apply to insurance. 


Status of State Laws 


Thus we find that the Congress 
has already passed four acts that 
may well be applicable to the insur- 
ance business. But there is still 
something else to consider. So long 
as the Congress remains silent in the 
matter, no state law can be valid 
which unduly burdens interstate 
commerce. Just what this means is 
best stated in the dissenting opinions 
of Chief Justice Stone and Mr. 
Justice Jackson. (Best’s INsuR- 
ANCE News for July). 
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The fact that these statements are 
made by dissenters does not in any 
way lessen their significance. These 
observations are entitled to the 
greatest respect and to them should 
be given the greatest heed. Who 
better knows about such matters 
than the members of the Court that 
have to pass upon them? 

Thus finding where we are, what 
shall we do? It is obvious that 
something has to be done if only 
because of the matters about which 
the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice 
Jackson have warned us. 


Restore the Status Quo Ante 


Since the strict and exclusive 
supervision of the business by the 
states has by experience proved to 
be in the public interest because it 
is the best guarantee that that great 
business may be preserved as one 
of the free, private enterprises, the 
desire is natural to do now what- 
ever is necessary to bring back that 
supervision—to restore the condi- 
tions of things existing before the 
decision, to restore what the Ro- 
mans had a good set of words to 
describe, the status quo ante. 

At the outset, let us make crystal 
clear what we want to do. It is to 
have a strict and exclusive super- 
vision by the states of the business 
of insurance. If there be those who 
want a supervision partly by the 
states and partly by the federal gov- 
ernment, we do not agree with them. 
If there be those who want a super- 
vision by the states except as to 
certain matters, we do not agree 
with them. If there be those who 
want a supervision by the states to 
be supplemented in some respects by 
some kind of federal supervision, 
we do not agree with them. If there 
be those who want less than an ex- 
clusive supervision by the states, 
we do not agree with them. What 
we want is what existed before the 
decision was handed down—the 
strict and exclusive supervision of 
the business of insurance by the 
states. 


Make Four Acts Inapplicable to 


Insurance 


Now let us take first things first. 
That must mean at the very least 
legislation by Congress making 
completely inapplicable to the busi- 





ness of insurance all four existing 
Congressional Acts: the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act, the Clayton Act, 
the Federal Trade Commission Ac 
and the Robinson-Patman Act. |f 

any one of these acts remains jn 
effect to any extent whatever as te. 
spects insurance, we do not have 
exclusive supervision by the states, 
To the extent that any of these acts 
still applies to insurance, to that 
extent has the exclusive supervision 





W 


been made less exclusive. To that ff ance 
extent has something been taken § citizen 
away from state supervision which § vince 
under our very premise was to be fance a 


exclusive. of the 


But just making these four acts After! 
inapplicable to insurance is not § usually 
enough. So long as the Congress ff hie cou 
otherwise remains silent on the mat. § WhO sc 
ter, so long as the Congress an-§ lave s 
nounces no legislative policy in the § ©™Pa! 
matter, so long as the Congres™ Uf © 
merely exempts the business of in- has sh 
surance from the provisions of the agent | 
four acts in question, so long a'r 4” 
the Congress does not itself with. j§ Whose 
draw from the field of regulating f° him. 
that part of interstate commerce in a hu 
which is insurance, the states have jungle 
no right to pass laws respecting in- § /4"5°" 
surance which can be said unduly § POSSESS 
to burden interstate commerce, and tis ph 
all such state laws unduly burden. proved 
ing interstate commerce are invalid. lf M 

What can be done, therefore, toe?" ' 
make fully, completely effective the £°° tc 
existing and the future state laws him to 
providing for the strict and exclu ™" 
sive supervision as well as the taxa- fg PS0™ 
tion of the insurance business by and kn 

Bi service 


the states? 


Constitutional Amendment 
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Since the whole problem is uponu: 
because of a construction put upon 
the word “commerce” in the so 
called commerce clause of the Fet- 
eral Constitution, we are confronted 
with a constitutional question. 
Hence, the one completely effective 
and certain way to deal with the 
matter is by a constitutional ament- 
ment, because, if the situation i 
dealt with by legislation only, we 
shall have to await decisions of the 
court to know exactly where we art 
The Supreme Court has defined the 
word “commerce” in the commertt 
clause in the Federal Constitutio 
to include the business of insurance 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Tr as fe- 
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ese acts HEN I talk to insurance 
to that Ween I feel that I am talk- 
ervision ing to that part of the insur- 
To that ance business that the ordinary 
1 taken @ citizen knows most about. You con- 
1 which @ vince him as to the value of insur- 
s to begance and the transcendent virtues 
of the company you _ represent. 
ur acts @ After he has tucked away his policy, 
is not @ usually unread, if he were questioned 
ongress ff he could probably name the agent 
he mat-@ who sold him the policy but would 
ess an-plave some difficulty in naming the 
- in the Company carrying the insurance. 
ongres § Of course, Mr. Ordinary Citizen 
; of ine has shown his deep faith in the 
of the agent by paying out his good money 
long af {or an imposing looking document 
f with. § Whose contents are an utter mystery 
rulating § 0 him. I don’t believe that one man 
nmerce it a hundred actually penetrates the 
os have jungle of phraseology and technical 
ring in Jargon of which he has become the 
unduly § possessor. I am happy to say that 
ce, ani tis phase of insurance is being im- 
surden- fg Proved. 
invalid If Mr. Citizen has an accident, or 
‘ore, tom? fire, or some other misfortune, he 
ive the goes to his agent and relies upon 
e Jaws lim to secure a satisfactory adjust- 
exch. ment. The agent is the insurance 
© taxa Personality that Mr. Citizen sees 
ess bf aud knows; he embodies the great 
‘Bservice of insurance. 
A Vital Factor 
nt 
§§ Insurance agents are a vital factor 
pon Hin our economy. They do an in- 
t up" valuable service to the public in 
he so educating it to the necessity of in- 
e Fet-@ surance. Far less insurance would 
ont be written, far less business would 
'estion @ be transacted and far more failures 
i. would be recorded, if insurance was 
ith 


to be secured only by going to the 
post office for instance and asking 
for it. 

The insurance agent is unique. 
He is an integral part of the sole 
remaining great business that is free 
and individualistic. He is of that 
breed of American that believes that 
extra work or enterprise entitles 
him to extra reward. He believes 
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TO THE AGENT 


by W. ELLERY ALLYN, 


Insurance Commissioner of 
Connecticut 


that a man should be permitted to 
build a competence for his de- 
pendents. He believes in the security 
of freedom. 


Way of Life Threatened 


After serving many years as an 
integral part of the national life, you 
find yourselves confronted with the 
most critical period of your history. 
I am convinced that you and your 
way of life are threatened by power- 
ful forces. These forces are oper- 
ating within the very government 





“|. the most critical period” 


that we maintain in the faith that it 
is our joint protection. A deter- 
mined effort is under way to so- 
cialize our economy, to bring the 
great business of insurance under 
the deadening control of the Federal 
government. 

The so-called Lea bill is a startling 
example of bureaucratic philosophy. 
Among other indefensible encroach- 
ments upon states’ rights to regulate 





their own affairs is a provision that 
the Federal administrator would 
have the power to regulate and to 
investigate insurance companies is- 
suing aircraft policies. It behooves 
every one of you to concern himself 
and to be alive at all times to the 
sneak attacks by the enemies of a 
free economy. If these forces pre- 
vail, the insurance agent will follow 
the passenger pigeon and the buffalo. 
into oblivion for there can be little 
doubt that the success of the present 
attack upon insurance by the At- 
torney General of the United States 
would eventually lead to the elimina- 
tion of the entire agency system. 


Agent Is Essential 


These are times when every 
American institution is being sub- 
jected to thorough introspection. 
These are times when every man 
must ask himself whether or not he 
is essential, whether or not his busi- 
ness is an essential industry, whether 
the product or the service he has to 
offer deserves priority over any 
other product or service. We would 
be sadly remiss as Americans and 
as participants in the American way 
of life if we did not examine our- 
selves and question ourselves in 
order to determine our value to our 
country in its present crisis. 


Apprehensive About Future 


You are perfectly right in being 
apprehensive about the future of the 
insurance business. You are per- 
fectly right in striving to prove that 
the insurance business is an indis- 
pensable factor in American life. 
For, I can assure you, that if you 
face the future without grave con- 
cern and if you do not strive to prove 
the worthiness of the insurance busi- 
ness in the present emergency, you 
will have thrown away a golden op- 
portunity to place your profession 
in the forefront of American enter- 
prise. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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To the Agent—Continued 


We have read and heard much 
about the public relations of the in- 
surance business. The subject has 
been ably and thoroughly discussed. 
One of the most important contri- 
butions was made by Mr. David 
North in his address as president of 


the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents (Best’s Insurance News 
for November). The advertising 
program undertaken by the com- 
panies is excellent, but the most ex- 
pert publicity and unlimited adver- 
tising cannot compare in public 
relations value with the attitude and 
the acts of the insurance agent. As 





One of the more ingenious devices that have 


come out of this war to set new standards in 


SEA 
FORT 


defense mechanism, the sea fort is ever alert to 
enemy activities in the English Channel, serves 
as protector of shipping lanes and convoys. 


In dealing with that equally destructive 


enemy on the home front... fire... Eagle agents 


have set new standards too. 
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Mr. North said, “To win the cop. 
fidence and respect of the public 
one of our stated objectives.” Yo 
are the ones who can best do that by 
wise counsel, by competent service 
and by honest dealing. 


Value to Community 


After all is said and done, th 
measure of your value to the com. 
munity lies in the service you render 
your community. You cannot win, 
place in American life without work. 
ing for it. You cannot hold a place 
in American life without being 
worthy of it. These may sound like 
hard words, but they are not; they 
are merely common sense. . . and 
I know, from the gravity with which 
you view your present situation, 
that you are aware that what I say 
is true. 


Place in War Effort 


Now, lest these problems worry 
you into a pessimistic. attitude, and 
lest you think that you are not win- 
ning your fight for recognition a 
essential men in an essential indus- 
try, allow me to quote the remarks 
of an eminent military authority 
when he was asked to comment on 
the worthiness of insurance men in 
the war effort. Said he: 


“T should like to submit for 


your consideration that you arf 


doing a splendid job in you 
present position, that you should 
take pride in the contribution you 
are making directly and indirectly 
to the national war effort and that 
in my opinion the large majority 
of you should feel that the i 
terests of the nation dictate that 
you continue to carry on the work 
you are doing so well. Do yout 
daily work because your daily 
work means the comfort and we 
fare of our people. Be concerned 
about doing your daily job. You! 
serve your task and you'll do it 
well.” 


I think I need add no words t0 
this statement by a lieutenant-get- 
eral of the United States Army, 
other than to say: Make yourselves 
deserving of ‘the high esteem ® 
which your fellow Americans hold 
you. 


From an address before the Connecticut Assoc 
tion of Insurance Agents. 
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INCOME 


N RECENT months the in- 

surance commissioners of many 

states have announced reductions 
in the fire insurance rates on dwell- 
ings and contents. This presents 
problem to insurance agencies 1 
those states. In the past, many 
agencies have made little profit on 
dwelling house business because the 
average size of such policies was 
small and the cost of putting this 
business on the books ate up most 
of the commission. These recent 
rate reductions intensify this prob- 
lem. For example, a 10 per cent 
reduction in rates means more than 
a 10 per cent reduction in the 
agent’s net profit from his dwell- 
ing house business. The overhead 
cost of putting the business on his 
books remains the same. A 10 per 
cent cut in his commission may 
mean a 25 per cent cut in his net 
income from this business. 


Two Courses to Follow 


When faced with a rate reduc- 
tion, there are two things that an 
agent can do. He can give his pol- 
icyholders the same protection for 
less money—and absorb his own 
loss of income as best he can. Or, 
he can take advantage of the rate 
reduction to sell his dwelling house 
policyholders the additional protec- 
tion that nine out of every ten of 
them need ; giving them better pro- 
tection for the same money and thus 
maintaining his own income. 

Today most home owners need 
more fire insurance on their homes 
than they now possess. At present 
costs for building materials and 
labor, it would require at least $10,- 
000 to replace a house that was 
built for $8,000 in 1938 or 1939. 

Rental value insurance is needed 





‘more than ever before. Because of 


the difficulties in securing labor and 
essential materials, a home owner 
who has been burned out must be 
prepared for a much longer period 
of delay before he can get back into 
his home again. Also desirable rents 
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by ROBERT D. SAFFORD 


Vice President 


The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 


are hard to find. He and his family 
may have to adopt the costly ex- 
pedient of going to live in a hotel. 


Household Possessions 


A third place where almost every 
home owner or tenant needs more 
fire insurance protection is on his 
household possessions. Most of us 
never realize how much valuable 
property we have in our homes— 
until we’re called upon to replace 
it all at once, following a fire. It 
isn't only the furniture that costs 
money. It’s what you might call 
the hidden values: the contents of 
clothes and linen closets; the many 
things you and your wife have in 
your chest drawers and china, sil- 
ver, kitchen utensils that are hidden 
in drawers and cupboards through- 
out the house. It is surprising how 
many families are relying on one or 
two thousand dollars of fire insur- 
ance to cover three or five thousand 
dollars worth of household goods. 

A reduction in rates does not 
necessarily mean a reduction in pre- 
mium volume and commission. This 
has been demonstrated in the past 
two years in the automobile line. 
When gasoline rationing was put 
into effect, substantial reductions 
in automobile liability insurance 
were announced. Hundreds of our 
agents, however, have done ex- 
tremely well in the automobile line 
during the past two years. In spite 
of the rate reductions, they have 
increased their automobile premium 


volume and the average size of their 
automobile premiums. They have 
done it in two ways: By using the 
low rates to sell more policies and 
by selling each of their old policy- 
holders more protection. They have 
increased the limits on existing pol- 
icies, added medical payments, com- 
prehensive or collision. In many 
cases they have sold this additional 
protection to old policyholders over 
the telephone. 


Use the Telephone 


In my opinion, you can use the 
telephone to good advantage in off- 
setting the adverse effect on your 
income of any reduction in fire in- 
surance rates that may have taken 
effect in your territory. When a 
dwelling house policy, that is writ- 
ten for an amount that wouldn't 
replace the building at present labor 
and material costs, comes up for re- 
newal, call up the insured and sug- 
gest that he let you increase it by 
20 or 25 per cent. If he hasn't 
rental value, tell him why he ought 
to have it. If it’s a policy covering 
household goods and your knowl- 
edge of the man’s income and stand- 
ard of living causes you to feel that 
he couldn't begin to replace every- 
thing in his home for the amount 
of his policy, tell him first about 
the rate reduction and the addition 
of outside coverage. Learning that 
he’s getting something for nothing 
ought to put him in a receptive 


(Continued on the next page) 
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A GOOD 
TIME 
TO 


In this world of fast-chang- 


ing conditions, policies 
which provided ample 
coverage when written 


may now be wholly inade- 
quate in the event of loss. 
We suggest you give con- 
sideration to checking 
your clients' policies and 
changing needs at this 


time. 


It's a good time, too, to 
check the advantageous 
reasons why producers like 
to write business through 
us. 


* 


THE HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


of NEW YORK 
Org. 1852 


THE FULTON 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 
* 


HOME OFFICE: 
Ill John Street, New York 8, N. Y. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Rate Reductions—Continued 


frame of mind. Then ask him if, 
when estimating his need for fire 
insurance on his household goods, he 
took into consideration such things 
as clothes, blankets, mattresses, 
linens, sheets, silverware, dishes, 
kitchen equipment, etc. Ask him if 
10 per cent of his existing insurance 
would cover all the things that he 
and his family take on a vacation, 
and which might be lost if the hotel 
or fishing camp should be destroyed 
by fire. 


Same Problems for Company 


These rate reductions create the 
same problem for The Travelers 
Fire Insurance Company that they 
do for your agency. They cut the 
size of the average premium we 
receive; but leave the overhead cost 
of handling that piece of business 
unchanged. The essential differ- 
ence between you and us is: you 
can do something about it; we can’t, 
except to call the matter to your at- 
tention. You can sell your policy- 
holder additional protection; we 
can’t stretch the application after we 
receive it. If this meant a lot of 
additional work, I wouldn’t urge 
you to do it. But it doesn’t. All 
you need do is to get in touch with 
that policyholder, by telephone, 
when a policy comes up for renewal, 
or perhaps when you're calling on 





CATASTROPHE LOSSES 


ATASTROPHE losses cop. 
tinue to plague fire insurang 
carriers. Property damage estimate 
in the fifty-block area swept by fir 
following a liquid fuel gas plan 
explosion on October 20 in Cleve. 
land range from $6,000,000 to $10. 
000,000. Damage to the $6,000,00) 
gas storage plant has been place 
at around $4,000,000. The destroyei 
area included buildings evaluate 
at $1,500,000 on tax duplicates. 
Claims likely to result from th 
hurricane which struck the South. 
eastern States from Florida to Vir. 
ginia in mid-October have beer 
roughly estimated at 10,000 by the 
Fire Companies Adjustment Be 
reau. Thus far this bureau has 
handled 28,000 of the estimated 75. 
000 or more losses due to the earlier 
September 14 hurricane. The los 
of insurance carriers as a result oj 
this storm is now placed at a $1); 


000,000 minimum. 





him on some other matter and get 
him to compare his existing insur- 
ance with the values his policy is 
supposed to cover. We believe that 
in the majority of .cases the def- 
ciency will be so obvious that hel 
thank you for giving him the op- 
portunity to correct it. 

—The Travelers Protection 
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PEERLES 


116 John St. 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 








HOME OFFICE—KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 
CASUALTY REINSURANCES 
DIRECT EXCESS CASUALTY COVERS 


175 West Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


40 Broad St. 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS 


ask myself, “what brings more 

criticism upon resident agents 
more than any other cause, and 
from more directions” I would an- 
swer “countersigning commissions.” 
We are criticized by all metropolitan 
brokers, by most of the companies, 
by some of the buying public, by 
some of our own fellow agents, and 
by a respectable portion of the 
thoughtful insurance trade press. 
It is true that some very awkward 
illustrations can be cited. We are 
“in the doghouse” on this subject. 
The whole world is against us. It 
is not even a comfortable subject 
for me to bring up. I speak of it 
first, among my list of problems, 
because we agents do not lack cour- 
age and because I believe this will 
have to be dealt with some day 
either by ourselves or by someone 
else in a way we might like less. 
There is a great deal of history be- 
hind it. I will say just this much 
more about it: When the time comes 
to deal with it, it will turn out that 
this is not solely an agency problem ; 
that broker practices and company 
practices and state insurance de- 
partment supervision practices are 
involved in it; and that some of 
those who are pointing their fingers 
at agents will find the doghouse has 
been big enough to encompass them 
too. 


|: I were to be introspective and 


Installment Financing 


Next, please be thinking about the 
future of insurance connected with 
installment finance accounts. The 
American people like installment 
financing no matter how flush they 
are. After the wars there is likely 
to be a free-for-all scramble among 
national finance companies, local 
finance companies, local banks, and 
financing subsidiaries of manufac- 
turers and merchants—and this 
rough-and-tumble will be carried on 
in the insurance industry’s back 
yard. Be sure that we come out of it 
with at least enough to re-seed our 
lawn. The best single thing you as an 
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by CLAYTON G. HALE 
Hale and Hale Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


agent can do is to continue your 
support of your State Association 
and the work it is quietly doing on 
this problem. 


An Implied Warranty 


The September hurricane along 
the Atlantic coast, and the pointed 
remarks of Governor Edge of New 
Jersey about windstorm insurance 
and the exclusions relating to rising 
water, are not particularly a local 
problem; yet, we have received re- 





“We are obliged to answer questions” 


percussions from that and find our- 
selves obliged to answer questions 
and criticisms. We had the same 
experience following the 1938 New 
England storm. Let me see if I 
can put my finger on the real point 
involved in this. Insurance .com- 
panies, agents and brokers, and even 
the insurance press editorially, have 
promptly pointed to rather clearly- 
stated policy exclusions and seem 
puzzled that anyone can be in doubt 
about them. But Governor Edge, 
speaking for his people, seemed to 


feel the language didn’t mean what 
it said, or at least that it shouldn't 
have meant it. I think the precise 
point is that all goods and services 
carry with them an implied war- 
ranty that they are reasonably suited 
to the purposes intended. These 
implied warranties, prescribed by 
law, are the reason for most of our 
products liability insurance. 

So Governor Edge feels that a 
windstorm insurance policy, issued 
to cover water front property, ought 
to contemplate what a wind does to 
a water front when a wind blows; 
or it ought not to be sold. It seems 
to me it is proper to exclude the 
result of rising water causing a 
house to float away; but perhaps 
there isn’t much difference between 
wind picking up and hurling a 
garage against a house, and blowing 
waves of pounding water against a 
house. Especially might this be sen- 
sible in the insuring of a pier. I 
have never seen a pier get blown 
down by high wind during a calm 
sea. Customarily, the wind makes 
waves assist in a battering process. 
Consequently, to write windstorm 
insurance on a pier and then say the 
wind must do the damage all alone 
and waves mustn’t help, raises a 
rather natural question of whether 
the windstorm policy may be pre- 
sumed to be reasonably adequate 
for the purpose for which it is 
sold, no matter how it’s worded. 


Other Escape Clauses 


The road contractor who puts up 
a sign saying you “travel at your 
own risk” sometimes finds he hasn’t 
actually relieved himself of respon- 
sibility by simply saying so; the 
restaurant check room which ac- 
cepts your garments and posts a 
sign saying “not responsible for fire 
or theft” may find itself account- 
able even so ; and the insurance busi- 
ness issuing windstorm policies on 
water front properties should not be 
too surprised that a clause exclud- 
ing wind-driven water is not taken 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Current Problems—Continued 
very seriously by insurance buyers 
when they buy—nor when the loss 


occurs. We had better not sell in- 
surance at all, when couched in terms 
we should know in advance will 
probably lead to dissatisfaction if a 
loss occurs. Somebody needs to do 
more thinking about this before an- 
other storm arrives. 


Liaison Committee 


I come now to the company-pro- 
ducer Liaison Committee established 
this year. Whether this develops into 
a strong and helpful influence in the 
business will depend, I believe, upon 
the companies. I say this because 
the agents have shown concretely 
their desire to work with their com- 























EVERY 3 SECONDS 


SOMEONE IS KILLED, 
MAIMED OR INJURED 
BY AN ACCIDENT! 


Accidents are preventable—and very 
costly. Let SAFETY ENGINEERING show 
you how to guard against them. 


Every alert insurance and business ex- 
ecutive who desires to contribute to safe 
working conditions, has two main objec- 
tives in mind:— 


1. To safeguard the employee. 
2. To save money. 


SAFETY ENGINEERING, pioneering in 
safety and accident prevention since 1901, 
gives definite and practical suggestions 
and methods toward preventing accidents. 
The inevitable cost of carelessness and 
lack of safety knowledge is—accidents— 
injuries—death! 


SAFETY ENGINEERING 


$3.00 A YEAR 
A DIVISION OF ALFRED M. BEST CO., INC. 


75 FULTON STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


























panies. I should suppose company 
management would welcome this, | 
should suppose intelligent company 
management would rather have a co. 
operative spirit through a Liaisop 
Committee than to alienate that and, 
in effect, recommend a labor union 
viewpoint. Intelligent management 
will hardly expect that those who 
control the business, and the votes, 
will crawl into a corner and pine 
away if constantly rebuffed. 





Effective State Supervision 


Lastly, I urge your thoughts and 
influence in support of strong state 
supervision. We have heard much 
about states’ rights and about effec- 
tive state supervision. We need to 
ask ourselves and each other just 
what constitutes “effective state su- 
pervision.” Particularly, we must 
support adequate staffing and ade- 
quate compensation for our division 
of insurance. You are perhaps en- 
titled to ask me how I would pro- 
pose retaining state supervision in 
the light of the Supreme Court De- 
cision. This is something we could 
discuss interminably. I am_ willing 
to express my personal views quite 
frankly: I favor continuation of 
state supervision because, among 
other reasons, any citizen can get 
an immediate audience with his su- 
perintendent by simply asking for 
it; I am opposed to a constitutional 
amendment for the same reasons | 
would oppose writing into our 
Country’s Constitution an exemp- 
tion for the sleeping-car business 
(Pullman) from the nation’s trust 
laws; I have not given active sup- 
port to the Bailey-Van Nuys Bill 
because of the way it was originated 
and because it is too much like sign- 
ing a blank check for continuing 
without remedy some shortcomings 
we know exist; and lastly, it seems 
to me our best leadership in this 
serious situation has come from cer- 
tain independent insurance thinkers, 
and from the State Insurance Com- 
missioners whose program was 
drafted at their St. Louis meeting. 

These are only personal opinions, 
they are “subject to change without 
notice,” and I hope you men will 
never hesitate to express your own 
views in our search for the wisest 
course to travel. 


—From an address before the Ohio 
Association of Insurance Agents. 
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A BOX OFFICE HIT! 


AM going to borrow Thomas 

Payne's famous quotation as most 

applicable to the insurance busi- 
ness of today. Gentlemen, these are 
times that try insurance men’s souls. 

Let’s take a quick look at the 
picture: First you find the stocks 
and mutuals battling for the low pre- 
mium volume of the late thirties. 
Then along comes the war and cures 
this, but brings new ills. Our first 
major problem was manpower. Next 
came prevention of major losses in 
war plants so that our fighting men 
would get their guns on time. We 
solved the first, after a fashion, and 
have done a fairly commendable job 
of protecting our war industries. 
Then the business was harried by 
the Department of Justice, followed 
by the United States Supreme Court 


i decision holding insurance to be 


interstate commerce. 
Fire Losses High 


That isn’t all. With fire losses 
running at the rate of $412,000,000 
a year—the highest in history—and 
companies pressed to meet dividend 
payments to stockholders or policy- 
holders, along come the broadened 
forms and eight states with manda- 
tory rate reductions estimated at 
$21,000,000 yearly. And now we are 
facing 1945 which promises, as a 
result of the Supreme Court deci- 
sion, insurance legislation in almost 
every state, legislation which every 
branch of the business will have to 
take time off to fight for or against, 
depending on its intent. 


Face the Facts 


Not a very promising picture, 
when seen through the kaleidoscope! 

If I sound discouraged, I want to 
disabuse you. I really am not. I 
have purposely painted this picture 
to get you thinking of the vast prob- 
lems that confront all of us—execu- 
tives, agents, stockholders and _pol- 
icyholders alike. Only by facing the 
facts can we hope to surmount our 
difficulties. 
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by EARLE R. HORTON, 


President, Mutual Fire Insurance 
Association of New tngland 


~ * * 


It is axiomatic that the companies 
cannot go on taking these manda- 
tory rate reductions if they are to 
meet the current high losses and 
continue to make an underwriting 
profit. It also follows that if the 
companies cannot meet a deficit in 
underwriting with their present-day 
investment earnings, the  stock- 
holders, and policyholders, and per- 
haps state departments are going to 
demand that agents take their cut, 
too. 


Mounting Overhead 


You, as agents, know that with 
mounting overhead a commission re- 
duction would force many of the 
smaller, hard-working agents out 
of the business. It stands to reason 
that a man is not going to invest 
time and money in a proposition that 
does not guarantee him at least a 
fair return. The current trend even 
can lead to eventual elimination of 
all agents and growth of the branch 
office. I make this point to show 
you the important stake that you, as 
agents, have in this business of ours. 
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Do not get the idea that our pres- 
ent problems, as vast as they may 
seem, are beyond solution. They are 
not. | am firmly convinced that the 
present dilemma is of our own mak- 
ing and, therefore, one that we can 
solve with credit to ourselves . . . if 
everyone in the business does his or 
her share. 


Our Mistake 


Our mistake was in seeming to 
place insurance on a pinnacle and 
then—to outward appearances at 
least—climbing up there ourselves, 
aloof from our policyholders. 

Now we must reverse this attitude 
and take the 60,000,000 American 
holders of policies of insurance into 
our confidence. 

Let us lift a page from Holly- 
wood. We have a dramatic story 
to tell. Let us dress it up—give it 
box-office appeal—convince the pub- 
lic that there is no mystery about 
insurance and show our policy- 
holders how their premium dollars 
are spent for their protection. Let 
us disabuse them of the prevalent 
thought that everything left after 
paying for losses is profit. 


Voluntary Press Agents 


I am confident that if we drive 
home this simple, dramatic story at 
every opportunity, so that it is un- 
derstood as clearly by everyone as 
we understand it, many of our pol- 
icyholders will become voluntary 
press agents for our business. 

Gentlemen, such a group of 
friends would be the insurance busi- 
ness’s imsurance against legislative 
or bureaucratic harassment. 

Now more than ever before, there 
should be a close partnership be- 
tween companies and agents for the 
purpose of serving our policyholders 
and making them understand us bet- 
ter. Don’t ever forget: Our future 
rests with them. We've got a box- 
office hit . . . if we present it prop- 
erly. 

From an address before the National 
Association of Mutual Insurance Agents 
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N ATIONAL FIRE Group agents have helped maintain 
maximum war production by selling adequate fire in- 
surance coverage, thus driving down “the dangerous %” 
— the percentage of values mot insured. This service 
will be vital to future progress when America changes 
Over to peacetime business. 


Continue to sell adequate coverage ... you serve your 
policyholders best . . . and yourself. 








































NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD 
MECHANICS AND TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
FRANKLIN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
TRANSCONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
UNITED NATIONAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
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HOME OR ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES 
HARTFORD 15, CONN. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
175 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 234 BUSH STREET 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO 20, CAL 
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Y HUSBAND is going into 
M service very soon,” said the 

wife of a Travelers repre- 
sentative to me, at a recent sales con- 
ference. “I am preparing to carry 
on his agency for him in his absence. 
But I’m sort of scared. There’s so 
much about the insurance business 
[ don’t know. I want to hold the 
business he now has. I’d like to turn 
the agency back to him in better 
shape than I found it. What would 
you do if you were in my place?” 


Easier Than You Think 


“You have nothing to worry 
about,” I replied. “I think you're 
going to find it a lot easier than you 
think it will be. In the first place, 
you're likely to find that people will 
be very kind and considerate. They'll 
recognize that you are holding the 
line at home while your husband is 
preparing to fight abroad. They 
won't expect as much from you, at 
first, as they would from your hus- 
band. 


“And as for the fact that you 
don’t know a whole lot about the in- 
surance business; I knew even less 
than you do when I became an insur- 
ance man nearly twenty-five years 
ago ; but I found that you can quickly 
pick up a working knowledge of the 
business. It’s a lot easier to do that 
today than it was twenty-five years 
ago. There are good correspondence 
courses available today. We'd be 
glad to enroll you in our course. 
There are rate cards which give you 
the information you need at a glance 
instead of the bulky manuals on 
which IT cut my insurance teeth. 


Servicing Takes Time 


“Servicing the business which your 
husband has built up is going to 
take up a lot of your time. You may 
not be able to get out of the office to 
solicit new business as much as he 
has done. And yet you want to in- 
crease the volume of business of your 
agency. As a matter of pride, you 
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by JOHN H. EGLOF, 


Supervisor, Agency Field Service, 
The Travelers Insurance Company 


want to hand back to him a bigger 
and better agency than he turned over 
to you. 

“T’ll tell you what I’d do if I were 
in your place. Experience has shown 
us that there are some kinds of in- 
surance which can be sold over the 
telephone. Among these are increased 
amounts of Fire insurance on homes 
and household furniture, Rental 
Value insurance, Automobile Med- 
ical Payments and the two new poli- 





“You have nothing to worry about” 


cies that have just been developed : 
Residence and Outside Theft and the 
Comprehensive Personal Liability 
policy. 

Telephone Lines 


“I’d specialize at first on these 
telephone lines, because these offer 
you the opportunity to increase your 
business without going outside your 
office. And here’s the way I’d do it: 

“Suppose someone calls you up 
and asks: ‘When does my Fire in- 
surance policy expire?” You’d get 
him to hold the line a moment while 
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you dug out his card from the file. 
You'd quickly glance at the card to 
get, not only the expiration date 
which he wants, but the amount of 
insurance he now has. Suppose it’s 
a policy covering household furniture 
and it’s for $1,000. Experience has 
shown us that nine out of ten pol- 
icies covering household contents are 
anywhere from 50 to 90 per cent too 
small. Most men, when they buy in- 
surance on their household contents, 
think only of such obvious things 
as chairs, tables, beds and chests; 
they forget that such things as 
clothes, rugs, linens and blankets are 
also inflammable and cost a lot of 
money to replace. You know from 
your own experience as a housewife 
how much it costs just to equip a 
kitchen and also how much it would 
cost you to replace your entire ward- 
robe if it were destroyed by fire. 
But, too often, men, when they are 
buying Fire insurance, forget about 
these things. 

“So when you turn to the telephone 
to give the man the information he 
asked for, hold him long enough to 
ask ‘Could you replace the entire con- 
tents of your home, at present price 
levels, for $1,000? When you esti- 
mated the amount of Fire insurance 
you needed did you include clothes, 
kitchen equipment, blankets, sheets 
and linens as well as the more ob- 
vious pieces of furniture? Don’t you 
think we’d better increase that to 


$2,000 or even $3,000?’ 
Additional Lines 


“If you think he has enough Fire 
insurance ask him: ‘Wouldn’t you 
like to have both Fire and Theft in- 
surance on your possessions? We 
have a new policy that will not only 
protect your valuables against the 
burglar or thief who may enter your 
home, but it will also protect your 
boy’s bicycle, your wife’s handbag 
or your hat and coat against thieves 
or pickpockets. It will cost you only 
$10 (or whatever the rate is for your 
territory).’ 

(Continued on the next page) 
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For Women Only—Continued 


“Tf you call up a man about the re- 
newal of his Automobile insurance 
and the card shows that he hasn’t 
Medical Payments, tell him about 
this. Tell him that it will pay the 
doctors’ and hospital bills up to $750 
per person, if he, his wife, children 
or friends are injured in his car. 
That it will spare him the embarrass- 
ment of feeling responsible for an 
injury sustained by a friend while 
riding in his car, and yet not having 


the money available to pay the doc- 
tors’ and hospital bills himself. Med- 
ical Payments is an easy line to sell 
over the telephone. Of course, it 
doesn’t bring you in large premiums 
—that’s one reason why it’s so easy 
to sell; but it’s the few dollars you 
add to the premium of each basic 
policy on your books, either by in- 
creasing the amount of insurance, as 
in the case of Residence Fire con- 
tracts, or by adding additional pro- 
tection as in the case of Medical Pay- 
ments, that result in a substantial 
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coverage 
when he's thinking about insurance. 
If you write fire lines for a company 
of Fireman's Fund Group, you can 
with this point of 
action sales help. The return, 
card is mailed hack to you. 


Ask for your supply today. 


cash in’ 


Here's a policy hook-on card that 


“Have you enough in- 


surance? ” asks the homeowner 
to consider the need for additional 
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Freemans Fonp Group 


Fireman's Fund Insurance Company 
Firemans Fund Indemnity Company 
Home Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Western National Insurance Company 
Western National Indemnity Company 





increase in your total premium vol. 
ume. Also, it gives your policyholders 
better protection—which is not to be 
overlooked. 


New Policies 


“You can sell the new Compre. 
hensive Personal Liability policy 
and the new Residence and Outside 
Theft policy when you’re talking to 
a policyholder about his Fire or 
Automobile insurance. Or, you can 
check over your entire list of policy- 
holders; pick out those who ought 
to have either or both of these new 
forms of protection and call them 
up one after another and tell them 
about it. Don’t try to sell both pol- 
icies on one telephone interview; 
that’s putting too heavy a strain on 
the wire. But both of these policies 
can be sold over the telephone. Dur- 
ing the past year, a number of our 
agents have made impressive records 
with both of these policies without 
going out of their offices. 

“I think you’re going to like the 
insurance business. If questions 
come up which you can’t answer, ex- 
plain that you’re pinch-hitting for 
your husband while he’s in service; 
admit that you don’t know the an- 
swer, but that you'll get it just as 
quickly as you can. Then get in touch 
with the manager of your Travelers 
branch office. He’ll help you out. If 
some client wants some kind of in- 
surance that you don’t know how to 
write—that’s what we have salaried 
field men for. After you’ve been in 
the business awhile, you may want 
to try your hand at soliciting new 
business from new prospects. I hope 
you will. But while you’re learning 
the ropes, I think you would do well 
to restrict your efforts to trying to 
increase the amounts of insurance 
and add such additional forms of in- 
surance as Medical Payments, Out- 
side Theft and Comprehensive Per- 
sonal Liability on your existing 
clientele. All these are simple to ex- 
plain and easy to write and all of 
them can be written without leaving 
your office. If you put as much 
thought into managing your hus- 
band’s business while he’s away as 
you have into managing your home 
during the past few years, I feel con- 
fident that you can hand him back a 
bigger and better agency than the one 
he turned over to you.” 

—The Travelers Protection. 
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INSURANCE TO VALUE 


IVE widely-known insurance 
Peers took part in the “Ques- 

tion of the Month” panel in the 
November issue of The North 
America Fieldman, to discuss ‘How 
can the need for increased insurance 
to value be brought most effectively 
to the attention of home-owners?” 


Says W. M. Daniel, Jr., Querbes 
& Bourquin, New Orleans, La., “In 
my opinion, the answer to this ques- 
tion is directly related to the funda- 
mental principle of insurance which 
can be summed up in the one word 
‘experience.’ All justification for in- 
surance and insurance rates is based 
on this principle. 

“We have seen an excellent ex- 
ample of this in the past, in our 
attempts to convince owners of fire- 
resistive buildings that such build- 
ings will burn, will explode and can 
be blown away. This was accom- 
plished by proving to these owners 
by the experience of others that such 
things did happen. 


Cite Case Histories 


“The same thing holds true for 
home owners. Our most effective 
means of securing full insurance to 
value is by citing actual case his- 
tories to our client and proving to 
him that he should avoid false 
economy in his insurance. 

“We explain to him that before a 
loss the premium is too often viewed 
as merely another item of expense, 
but after the loss the premium be- 
comes trivial while the coverage af- 
forded under the policy looms into 
prominence. We show him that if 
such coverage then proves inade- 
quate, it is distressing to know that 
sufficient insurance could have been 
procured before the loss at an added 
premium that is rendered insignifi- 
cant by the loss. 

“I believe, therefore, that the an- 
swer to the Question of the Month 
is for the agent to accumulate a kit 
of actual examples to be presented 
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to his client to prove that total de- 
struction of dwelling properties is 
not only possible but actually hap- 
pens. This kit should be composed 
of local incidents, insofar as possible, 
because we all know that a disaster 
occurring at some distant point has 
considerably less psychological ef- 
fect on the average person than if it 
happened to a friend or neighbor of 
that person. 


Trend of Costs 


“This should be augmented by il- 
lustrations of the actual increase in 
local building costs over a period of 
five, ten, fifteen and twenty years. 
These illustrations should be sup- 
ported by authoritative comment by 
some local contractor or contractors 
or some authority in whose judg- 
ment the public has confidence. 


“Finally, the agent should include 
in his kit one of the accepted meth- 
ods of establishing value on a square 
foot or cubic foot basis, adapted to 
local conditions so that when the 
client’s interest is aroused, he can be 
presented with more or less definite 
figures.” 


Replacement Cost Doubled 


Says F. C. Williams, Jr., C. V. 
Davis & Company, Sheridan, Wy- 
oming, “We received a letter not 
long ago from one of our Eastern 
clients who owns a large ranch near 
Sheridan. Here is part of what he 
wrote: ‘We have had a very serious 
fire here in our shop building and 
warehouse. In making adjustment 
we find that to replace a building 
at this time costs about twice as 
much as it has in recent years. Per- 
haps we ought to increase the 
amount of insurance on our farm 
buildings.’ It is very clear that any- 
one having a recent bad fire, who 
has not adjusted his insurance, is 
going to pay the difference out of 
his pocket.” 


Says Alfred W. Bunn, Harry H. 
Kem & Co., Ltd., Beverly Hills, 
Cal., “Our business, as you know, 
is largely handled on a personal con- 
tact basis. Where the assured is 
aware of the original cost and time 
of construction of the residence, we 
can apply certain cost charts and ar- 
rive at the approximate valuation of 
the residence at this time. Where 
the original cost is not known to the 
owner, we deem it advisable to en- 
list the services of the company en- 
gineers, to value the residences for 
our clients. Everyone is naturally 
aware, to a certain extent, of the in- 
creased cost of all commodities. If 
the matter is mentioned to them, they 
realize the same condition applies to 
the construction of a residence.” 


Fire Rate Reduction 


Says C. Mark McLaughlin, Rome, 
N. Y., “It would seem to me that 
the most effective and probably only 
assuring way is to present some 
authentic table of values of building 
costs of a comparative nature, prob- 
ably based on 1932 to 1939 figures, 
and then to date. 

“Another talking point in our 
particular locality is the drastic fire 
rate reduction which permits an in- 
sured to carry about 25% more in- 
surance than previously without in- 
creasing his cost.” 


Influence Home-owners 


Says A. S. McWethy, McWethy 
3rothers, Aurora, Illinois, “It is our 
opinion that with the increase in 
building costs, it should not be diffi- 
cult to influence home owners to 
carry adequate insurance. The agent 
who has the interest of his client at 
heart, should inform him of the in- 
crease in building materials and 
labor costs at the present time, in 
comparison to those before World 
War II. Any agent can get this in- 
formation from his local lumber 
yard or general contractor.” 








“Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


Here is another Maryland 
advertisement that will help 
you sell dishonesty insur- 
ance. Maryland’s dramatiza- 
tions of the hazards of pres- 
ent and postwar employee 
dishonesty reach a broad sec- 
tion of American business 
through national magazines. 
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of delicate adjustments. On the part of 
individuals, there will be difficult prob- 
lems of personal reconversion. Finding 
the right job. Reestablishing or rescal- 
ing family finances. Many sudden and 
disturbing shifts from the pattern of the 
past. 

.If postwar history is any yardstick— 


THE MARYLAND 


MARYLAND ADVERTISEMENTS APPEAR REGULARLY IN TIME-BUSINESS WEEK—-NEWSWEEK-~U. S. NEWS 


and it has proved an accurate gauge to 
date —these problems of the individual 
will become problems of business. There 
will be a sharp increase in losses from 










employee dishonesty. 

To meet this definite hazard to em- 
ployers The Maryland offers American 
business, both large and small, a pro- 
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hope that the agency force of 

the country as a whole, and not 
as in the past a relatively few who 
have pioneered the aviation field, 
will give thoughtful study and 
consideration to this comparatively 
new source of premium income that 
awaits the alert agent, and in addi- 
tion thereto, to keep abreast of the 
frequent changes, betterments, and 
developments made in the large avi- 
ation industry. When these two 
thoughts are tied together a good 
start will be made. 

As to the first suggestion, repre- 
sentatives of the four aviation 
groups will be glad to furnish the 
desired information to any inquiring 
source. Also, do not overlook the 
aviation section of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents ex- 
cellent and informative study course. 
That is what it is for—make use of 
it. 


Tier report is submitted in the 


The Aviation Insurance Market 


The aviation insurance market, 
composed of the various groups, 
participated in by 135 companies, 
represents pooled assets in excess 
of $3,500,000,000 which should be 
adequate to care for all insurance 
requirements. 

The group plan was adopted 
many years ago after a careful sur- 
vey of aviation practices in England 
and Europe where conditions indi- 
cated the limited spread and exces- 
sive catastrophe hazard would allow 
no other successful method in meas- 
uring the exposure of large values 
at risk. It took courage and forti- 
tude to tackle an unknown hazard 
of such magnitude. 

Now as to the aviation industry. 
A few facts may be helpful in ana- 
lyzing it. In 1938 it did a business 
of $107,000,000, with 24,000 em- 
ployees. In 1943 it assumed a busi- 
ness of $20,000,000,000, with 2,500,- 
000 employees, while before the 
year 1944 ends it is estimated the 
production will reach $30,000,000,- 
WV, or about one-fifth of our na- 
tonal income. It is interesting to 
compare these statistics with the 
automobile industry’s largest car 
volume year of $4,000,000,000. 

Since it must be recognized the 
quick growth of the aviation indus- 
try is due to war conditions, hence, 
great caution should be exercised 
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AVIATION INSURANCE 


by DAVID J. MAIN, Chairman 


Aviation Committee, National Association of Insurance Agents 


by companies and agents alike in 
not being too optimistic insurance- 
wise until some 15,000 transport 
planes owned by the government 
suitable for conversion are turned 
back to private ownership and the 
industry is gauged again to build 
planes for civilian and commercial 
use. 


Highlights of 1944 


What are some of the highlights 
that have taken place during 1944 
which should be of interest to in- 
surance as related to the aviation 
industry? A few should be men- 
tioned. 

The Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce has been working with 
the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for the simplification of the 
current civil aircraft type approved 
system. 

Endorsement should be given to 
the United States’ participation in 
discussions with foreign countries 
relative to the establishing of uni- 
form peacetime standards for air- 
craft. 

Long awaited postwar interna- 
tional air conference with leading 
governments has been brought up 
by the United States and the Senate 
has given approval. This is a step 
in the right direction. 


The National Aeronautic 
Association 


The National Aeronautic Associ- 
ation (to which all aviation-minded 
agents should belong) has been put- 
ting on a drive for membership, 
including men and women who own, 
rent and fly personal aircraft, travel 
by airline or chartered plane, and 
dispatch property and mail by air. 
The following program should be of 
interest to all agents. 

This new program of the N.A.A. 
is divided into six parts: 

(1) Private Flying 

(2) Aviation Education 


(3) Postwar Membership Serv- 
ices 

(4) Commercial Air Service 

(5) Aircraft Industry 

(6) National Defense 


The N.A.A. is the oldest and 
largest organization in the United 
States, formerly headed by Roscoe 
Turner, famous aviator. 

The railroad, bus and transporta- 
tion companies have filed with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board over 500 
feeder-pickup applications, and in 
addition, a large number of individ- 
ual and corporate interests are now 
or will be interested in this classifi- 
cation, hearings for which are now 
being conducted throughout the 
country by the C.A.B. 

For details consult C.A.B. Docket 
No. 857 Examiner Report issued 
February 9, 1944, entitled “Investi- 
gation of Local-Feeder Pick-Up Air 


Service.” 
Federal Government. Threat 


The Senate Committee has in- 
jected the aviation issue into the 
insurance State Rights Bill claim- 
ing aviation rates are too high and 
should be supervised by the federal 
government indicating the taking 
over of aviation insurance by the 
federal government. 

Comments of the United States 
Aviation Underwriters, Inc., on 
“The Study of Aviation Insurance,” 
prepared by the C.A.B., May 8, 
1944, in defense of aviation insur- 
ance structure, and released through 
the Insurance Department of the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., in de- 
fense of and answer to C.A.B. and 
Senate criticism of rates used and 
loss ratio. 

Effective protests of the aeronau- 
tical insurance interests against 
Senator Lea’s Air Regulation Bill 
which aimed to put the government 
in insurance. 


—From the annual report of the Aviation 
Committee of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. 
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“Write our 

INLAND MARINE policies, 
too, inPACIFIC NATIONAL” 
.... and I know why! 


Our agency is progressive. We want to 
give our clients the balanced protec- 
tion that Pacific National provides. 
That company is always out ahead. 
* For example, Pacific National not 
only writes a modern, complete Per- 
sonal Property Floater but also fur- 
nishes a colorful, dramatic folder with 
application form attached — called 
“Enjoy Peace of Mind.” My Boss gets 
plenty of new business with it. 


ABOUT THAT FOLDER: If the Per- 
sonal Property Floater is written in 
your state, request sample copy from 
our Inland Marine Department. 
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by ERNEST V. SULLIVAN, 


Educational Director, Insurance Economics Society of America 


REDICTIONS are being freely 
made that the new Congress, 
coming into being in 1945, will, 
among its first acts, take up seriously 
many of the numerous current pro- 
posals relative to changes in and 
expansion of the country’s social 
security system. 
Many of these proposals, although 


a they may receive consideration, are 


not likely to be approved, unless 
the temper of both branches of 
the federal legislative body is con- 
siderably changed. The present 
outlook seems to favor a body even 
more conservative (in money mat- 
ters) than the present one. Con- 
gress, with hardly questionable 
right, has shown a disposition to 
hold in mind the astronomical ex- 
penses connected with the winning 
of the War and a reluctance to com- 
mit the country to additional heavy 
expenses before there has been some 
opportunity to appraise the post- 
war economic situation. 

Unfortunately, too few people, 
outside the legislative committees 
whose members have some famili- 
arity with the subject, know or 
understand much about the costs 
and possible economic consequen- 
ces of broad expansion of our social 
insurance system. It is indeed diffi- 
cult to realize how a small increase 
in benefits can easily mount into a 
cost running to billions: of dollars 
annually. But in a country having 
a population of over 130 million 
people, that can be all too true. And 
since most of the proposals do not 
place anything approaching the 
whole burden of costs directly upon 
the individuals who may expect to 
receive the benefits, it is equally 
difficult for most people to conceive 
of the consequences of even minor 
increases upon the economy of the 
nation. 

More than one expert has pointed 
out that attempts to snatch at se- 
curity always result in insecurity, 
a proposition even more difficult 


Social Security Changes 





to understand or explain, despite 
its fundamental truth. The expla 
nation lies in the fact that when 
government goes too far into the 
business of handing out security, 


a stagnation of economic life in- 
evitably results, together with a 
steady increase in the power of goy- 
ernment. A nation thus weakened 
becomes an easy mark, as did Ger- 
many, for exponents of political 
subservience. At that stage, the in- 
dividual security gained becomes 
more than overbalanced by the na- 
tional insecurity which results. The 
course of events cannot be pre- 
cisely charted but the end result is 
predictable. 

This is not to say that the ideas 
behind social security, or rather 
social insurance, are unworkable 
or impossible of attainment. T 
most people, social security woul 
mean steady jobs and the suret 
that catastrophe would find them 
able to provide themselves with the 
essential items of food and clothing 
and to obtain needed medical cart 
The number of people who have 
through their own perspicacity and 
the opportunities afforded them 
private enterprise, attained as muc 
or more security than the govert- 
ment could possibly offer them, | 
decidedly an important _ factor 
Through them, a foundation ha 
been laid upon which a sound hous 
of protection, roomy enough ¢ 
cover all, may be built, provide 
we have the will to make the effor 
It is unfortunate that plans to that 
end have not developed more fap: 
idly, leaving the impression ie 
spread that compulsory social i 
surance through the federal or state 
governments is the only means f 
the end desired. 

It may be that Congress, rathe' 
than yield to pressure for more gor 
ernment insurance, will seek to eh 
courage the development of plan 
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the d ifferen ce 


between selling “some insurance 
and selling “real protection lies in 
giving your prospect or policy holder 
a ‘clear picture” of his insurance 
requirements - Advertising material 
related to this advertisment appearing 
in current issues of national maga- 


zines is available for your local use. 


Write to the 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 








80 MAIDEN LANE ¢ NEW YORK8.N Y 





















PUBLIC RELATIONS 
STRESSED 


ECLARING that insurance is 

facing the greatest crisis in its 
history, Raymond C. Baker, execu- 
tive vice president of the Mutual 
Fire Insurance Association of New 
England, called on mutual insurance 
executives to immediately inaugu- 
rate a sound public relations pro- 
gram. Speaking before the annual 
meeting of the National Association 
of Mutual Insurance Companies, 
Mr. Baker pointed to the recent 
United States Supreme Court de- 
cision; mandatory rate reductions 
of $24 millions by eight state in- 
surance commissioners; losses run- 
ning at the rate of $415,000,000 this 
year and “more insurance legislation 
in the forty-four state legislatures 
which convene in 1945 than we have 
ever seen before in a single year” 
as some of the troubles confronting 
the business. “But this is not all. 
The agents are beginning to grum- 
ble. They are not going to continue 
to take mandatory rate reductions 
lying down. Since their livelihood 
depends upon their commissions, 
they certainly should have some 
voice in a cut in their income. Who 
ever heard of members of a labor 
union taking a wage cut without a 
fight ?” 


“We have failed to lay the proper 
background for public acceptance 
of the insurance agents as a pro- 
tector of American life and prop- 
erty, although we know that he is,” 
Mr. Baker continued. “We have 
placed too much emphasis on sales 
and not nearly enough on the value 
of the agents’ services. Nor have 
we provided the agent with all of 
the tools he needs to fully service 
his assureds. Too often, we have 
sent him out with an almost obsoles- 
cent insurance policy and expected 
him to sell to an industry which al- 
ready is thinking in terms of its 
own next year’s model.” 


MUTUAL DIRECTORY 


HE nearly 2,400 mutual fire in- 
surance companies operating in 
the United States reported net pre- 
mium volume in 1943 of $222,101,- 
424, a gain of 3.5% compared with 
$214,672,230 for the preceding year. 
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Losses paid for the year were $82,- 
383,208 against $75,552,676 in 1942. 

The latest edition of the mutual 
directory published by American 
Mutual Alliance reveals admitted 
assets for the fire mutuals on Decem- 
ber 31, 1943 of $527,152,181 and 
policyholders’ surplus of $316,959,- 
680 compared with $482,288,577 and 
$290,170,605, respectively, on De- 
cember 31, 1942. Net insurance in 
force at close of 1943 aggregated 
nearly $68,000,000,000, a gain of 
almost 9% for the year. 





FRANK H. THOMAS 


Newly elected president of the Fire Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, Lumbermen's In- 
surance Company, The Reliance Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia, and Philadelphia 
National Insurance Company. 

Otho E. Lane, president since 1930 has 
been elected to the newly created position 
of chairman of the board, which carries with 
it all the responsibilities of the chief execu- 
tive officer. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


NEW Qualification Record 
(application blank for employ- 
ment) and an Interviewers Guide 
especially designed for insurance 
companies has been developed by 
Fergason Personnel of Chicago. 
These forms, together with the 
Operating Manual for Employment 
Executives, are a complete program 
for the interviewing and selecting 
of insurance personnel. This pro- 
gram was developed with the help 
of Mr. Harry L. Wylie, Manage- 
ment Consultant and member of the 
faculty of Northwestern Univer- 















sity, Department of Manageme 
The Qualification Record } 
many new features. For examp 
the first 15 questions give the e& 
ployment executive a quick pi 
of the applicant’s qualifications, 
is very helpful at a later date j 
checking for a particular type , 
man. The Qualification Record lig 
61 positions in the casualty and fj 
lines and asks the applicant to cheg 
his experience in each. The thigh 
page has many questions which gf 
a good insight into the applicant 
temperament and will supply hel 
ful information after he is hire 
Space is provided for his Arm 
record. The fourth page of 
Record is devoted to a 14 poi 
check chart where the applicant ca 
check the degree of efficiency hf 
feels he has in such things as ability 
to make decisions, ability to pla 
and execute, emotional _ stability 
promptness, reliability, etc. 
The Interviewers Guide which i 
the companion form is to be fille! 
out by the interviewer during th 
interview—suggests leading ques 
tions to ask the applicant. Plenty 
of space is given to check busines 
experience and get helpful informe 
tion in checking previous employers 


MINNEAPOLIS BOARD 
ANSWERS SUIT 


AST August, following the Sv ‘ 

preme Court insurance decision . 
twelve insurance companies, th 
Minneapolis Underwriters Associ: C 
tion and the Western Underwriteg 2 
Association were summoned to ap “ 
pear in United States District Cou * 
to answer a boycott and conspiracy b 
charge brought by T. J. Mille n 
Minneapolis local agent. Exhibi 
“A” of the complaint was a lett ; 





from a defendant insurance com 
pany declining to renew an expirini 
policy because “our records indicat 
that your agency is not a memb¢ 
of the Minneapolis Underwrite 
Association.” Answering brief hi 
iust been filed by the Minneapoli 
Underwriters Association refutin 
the charges and maintaining that! 
is conforming to state and feder 
laws, is not dominated by insurat 
companies affiliated with the We: 
ern Underwriters Association 2 
is not boycotting anv one, bei 
willing in the past and now to é 
business with Miller. 
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— RESIDENCE theft 
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RD ata glance: Shifting, restless people, working under 
tension in war-booming communities, grow 

the Su Covers possessions of all members of ; ; 

decisicr family and of resident employees. careless about their belongings. Inadequately 

ies, thy ‘ : policed homes in overcrowded districts be- 

Associa overs all personal and real property 

reel —clothing, money, plumbing, furni- come easy prey to thieves. Under these con- 

d to ap ture, jewelry, silverware; lawn orna- feast : 

oa mete Gene, Gein: Sek ont ditions, RESIDENCE THEFT INSURANCE is 

nspiract board motors and other property com- almost imperative. Prompt, courteous pay- 

Miller mon to a residence. : ‘ 

Extild ment of claims is another reason to 

. lette Covers while on premises or off— in 

ce. com clubs, restaurants, hotels, warehouses; 

oa] trains, taxis; at college or in the GJ, 

expiring 

indica «armed forces. nsuce UNITED PACIFIC 
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to the wisdom of buying 
additional protection now 


A sure-fire way to do this is to show 
them just how low rates are right now. 


And the easiest, quickest way to get 
this message across is to send them a 
letter or postcard that brings this point 
home in terms they can’t mistake. Your 
letter or postcard could say this — 


Because hazards are being system- 
atically reduced, and because only 
224c of each premium dollar goes 
to stock fire insurance companies 
for profit, property 
rates are 40% lower today than 
in 1914. You can now get $5000 
to $6000 protection for about 
what it costs to buy your daily 
newspaper. With rates as low as 
this, there’s no excuse for anyone 
being under-insured, is there? 
Now’s the time to buy whatever 
additional protection you need! 


insurance 


The cost of sending such a message 
to your entire list of prospects would 
be so small you’d scarcely notice it. 
Why not send it — and start things stir- 
ring! Next month, another practical 
advertising idea — watch for it! 


FIRE ASSOCIATION GROUP, 
401 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
Branches in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, 
New York, San Francisco, Toronto. 


EVERY MONTH 
Fire Association Group’s na- 
tional advertising stresses the 
importance of regular inter- 
views. This is the December 
ad—seen in U. S. NEWS and 
NATION’S BUSINESS. 








went up in flames. 


On December 31, 1942, a huge fabricating | our fighting men, such warplant disasters have 
building in a Providence, Rhode Island, shipyard | been few and far between—thanks to the com 
Production losses were said 
to be slight but property loss was heavy — esti- 
mated at more than $1,000,000. Luckily for 


bined efforts of plant managements, Underwriten’ 
Laboratories, Inc., and the stock fire insurance 
companies associated with these Laboratories! 





1944— DECEMBER hath 31 days 


“Still miles to go. . . to Tokio!” 





ASTRONOMICAL 
CALCULATIONS 


EASTERN STANDARD TIME 





Latitude + 35° 
SUNRISE | SUNSET 
6:49 | 4:48 
6:54 | 4:48 
6:58 | 4:49 
7:01 | 4:50 
7:04 | 4:52 
7:06 | 4:55 
7:08 | 4:58 


, | Latitude +40° | Latitude +45° 
su NSET |SUNRISF ® 
7:18 
7:23 
7:28 
7:32 
7:35 
7:37 
7:38 
Latitude +40° 
“MOON- 
RISE 
6:18 
8:12 
10:11 


Latitude +30° 
* SUNRISE] SUNSET 


7—Th.— 





* | SUNRISE 


7:02 





15—Fr. — 
16—Sa. — 


Latitude 


“| MOoN- 
RISE 


6:44 
8:37 
10:29 





1:05 
3:00 


22—Fr. — 
23—Sa. — 

















To obtain local times of sunrise and sun- 
set: for longitudes other than the stand- 
ard time meridians (i.e., 75°, 90°, 105°, 
and 120°, for Eastern, Central, Mountain, 
and Pacific Standard Time), decrease the 
time four minutes for each degree east 
of the standard meridian, or increase the 
time four minutes for each degree west 
of the standard meridian. 


29—Fr. — 
30—Sa. — 





nh. —' 


1—Fr. — 1866, typewriter patent issued to John Pratt. 
2—Sa. — 1918, Ist large A. E. F. unit arrived N.Y, 
3—Su. — 1755, Gilbert Stuart, noted portraitist, bor. 
4—M. — 1942, WPA’s liquidation ordered. 

5—To.— 1916, Lloyd George made British Prime Minister, 
6—W.— 1907, 361 dicd in Monogah, W. Va., mine fir. 


Last Quarter, 9:57 A. M., E.S.T. 
Why risk being under-insured when property 
insurance rates are as low as they are today) 


9—Sa. — 1917, British took Jerusalem. 
10—Su.— 1817, Mississippi admitted to the Union. 
11—M. — 1941, Germany-Italy declared war on U.S. 
12—Tu.— 1861, $10,000,000 losses in fire that wiped ot 


large part of Charleston, S.C. 


13—W. — 1664, New Haven colony’s last General Court, 
14—Th.— 1911, Amundsen reached South Pole. 


New Moon, 9:34 A.M., E. S.T. 
1689, Eng. Parliament passed Bill of Rights 


17—Su. — 1927, S-4 sunk off Provincetown, Mass. 
18—M. — 1737, death of Stradivarius, violin maker. 
19—Tu.— Out of every premium dollar paid to stock fin 


ins. companies, only 2sc goes to profits! 


20—W. — 1880, Broadway saw its Ist electric lights. 
21—Th.— 1790, R.I.’s first cotton mill started. 


First Quarter, 10:54 A. M., E.S.T. 
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1657, Hannah Dustin, colonial heroine, bor) : 


24—Su.— 1914, Ist German air-raid on England. 
25—M. — Christmas Dap. 

26—Tu.— 1776, Battle of Trenton. 

27—W. — 1941, Japs bombed undefended Manila. 
28—Th.— 1917, U.S. Government took over railroads. 


> Full Moon, 9:38 A. M., E. S.T. 
© Protect yourself against losses in 1945 


have your property insurance reviewed at onum, 


31—Su. — 1769, Dartmouth College chartered. 
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OBSERVATION for December: With property insurance rates 40% lower than it 


1914,there never was a better time to fill in gaps in coveragt 
caused by the steadily rising replacement prices of the last thre 
years than right now. 


MORAL for December: Call your Agent or Broker today! 


FIRE ASSOCIATION GROUS 


Fire Association of Philadelphia 
The Reliance Insurance Company \ 
PHILADELPHIA 





Se 


SYMBOL OF he SINCE 1817 


fa A Lumbermen’s Insurance Company 
Philadelphia National Insurance Compét) 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


PART II—INSURANCE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 


Question 1 

(a) An insurance survey revealed 
that “A,” who is the Vice-Presi- 
dent of a large corporation, did not 
have any personal or residence lia- 
yility insurance. When informed 
that he should have this coverage 
e objected, stating that inasmuch as 
e had never had losses of this kind 
he had no need for the insurance. In 
terms of insurance principles ex- 

ain the weakness of “A’s” argu- 
ment. 

(b) State with reasons whether 
the attitude of underwriters is favor- 
able or unfavorable toward each of 
the following: 

(1) a 5% waiver of inventory 
in @ coinsurance clause on a fire 
policy. 

(2) a retained percentage pro- 
sion in a contract under which a 
contract bond is requested. 

(3) a mortgage clause with full 
contribution. 


Answer 


(a) Failure to have previously 
suffered losses covered under per- 
sonal or residence liability policies 
isno indication that a particular in- 
dividual will be free of them in the 
future. Past experience is not a re- 
liable indication of probable future 
experience unless the exposure is 
arge enough for the law of large 
umbers to operate. According to 
he latter principle, actual experience 
tends to coincide more perfectly with 
the probable experience as the num- 
ber of trials or cases increase. It is 
ighly improbable that “A’s” expo- 
sure to liability conforms to this 
principle and therefore he should 
be insured under a plan that com- 
ines the risks of many who share 
he losses of the few who sustain 
hem, 

Another weakness of “A’s” argu- 
ent lies in the fact that the need 
for a particular coverage depends 
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on the maximum potential loss to 
which the hazard subjects the indi- 
vidual, and the individual’s ability 
to meet the loss. The remoteness 
or imminence of the hazard is not 
the crucial issue because the rate will 
measure that. 

(b) (1) A nominal perce ntage 
in a waiver of inventory provision 
under a fire coinsurance clause is 
desirable from the underwriter’s 
standpoint because it facilitates 
quick, economical, and less irritating 
adjustments of small losses. When 
a loss is small‘the time and expense 
required to furnish a complete in- 
ventory may be all out of proportion 
to the actual fire damage. An inven- 
tory can also be a source of many 
disputes and, when a loss is small, 
can add little to the equity of a set- 
tlement. Avoidance of this irrita- 
tion is often important to the future 
good will of the insurance company. 


x & f 


DEAN'S NOTE 


This composite set of answers to the June 
1944 Chartered Property Casualty Under- 
writer examinations given by the American 
Institute for Property and Liability Under- 
writers, Inc., has been prepared from the 
papers of the examiners. Editing was nec- 
essary to assemble each composite answer 
and present it In condensed form. How- 
ever, the content in some cases is more 
complete than was required for a high grade 
and answers have been given to all the ques- 
tions even though the candidate had a 
choice. 

It should also be mentioned that although 
these answers have been taken from meri- 
torious papers, they are not necessarily per- 
fect. Many of the questions involved judg- 
ment on the part of the candidate and no 
hard and fast solution could be required. 
Credit was given for the reasonableness of 
the answer and the evidence of intelligent 
application of a candidate's knowledge. 

Candidates are cautioned not to rely on 
this set of questions and answers as a 
method of direct preparation for the C. P. 
C. U. examinations. They may be useful 
as a guide to the type of questions asked 
and the content of answers desired by 
the Institute, but they cannot be a substi- 
tute for thorough study and mastery of the 
subject matter of the Institute's curriculum. 


(2) A retained percentage pro- 
vision is desirable because it gives 
the surety a “margin of safety” 
which serves as an incentive for the 
contractor to complete the job and, 
in case of a default, it reduces the 
surety’s loss. 

(3) Underwriters like a full 
contribution clause because it as- 
sures them they will have to pay to 
the mortgagee only that portion of 
the loss which the amount of their 
policy bears to the total insurance 
on the property, irrespective of 
whether the other insurance com- 
panies may be liable to the insured 
(mortgagor) because of any policy 
violations by the mortgagor. At the 
same time it avoids any need for 
subrogation. 


Question 2 


The following figures are submit- 
ted as partial evidence of the in- 
creasing strength of a stock casualty 
company: 

Loss Reserves (Statutory) 


1940 1941 1942 1943 
$100,000 $120,000 $140,000 $160,000 


Unearned Premium Reserves 


(Statutory) 


1940 1941 1942 1943 
$100,000 $125,000 $150,000 $175,000 


(a) Explain fully the reasons for 
showing loss reserves and unearned 
premium reserves separately. 

(b) State with reasons the addi- 
tional information you would need 
about these reserves in order to de- 
termine if they are satisfactory sup- 
porting evidence of the ‘increased 
strength of the company. 


(a) Loss reserves need to be 
shown separately from unearned 
premium reserves because they take 
care of separate needs and hence 
are calculated according to entirely 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Examination Answers—Continued mium income that pertains to the adequate to pay back to the Policy. same da 
different rules. The loss reserves of period of the policies for which the holders any sums due them for th modifies 
a casualty company are to cover the promised protection has not yet been protection they will not receive. the indi 
loss payments and claim expenses on given. Premiums are due and pay- (b) On the surface it appear An expr 
all losses incurred but not fully paid able when the policy is written; they that since statutory loss reserves of! °et: 
prior to the annual statement date, are not fully earned by the insurer the company have consistently in. credibili 
whether known or incurred-but-not- until the policy expires. At any creased less than statutory unearpej '@™°S ‘ 
known. The settlements for casualty given time the unearned portion premium reserves, its financial A ret 
claims already incurred are fre- should be adequate to meet all of strength should be improved. (As}* the « 
quently paid in periodic installments the obligations of the company that suming the quality of the assets le. consider 
over a period of weeks, months, or will arise under the policies between hind the reserve liability has bem\@™°* '@ 
years and the present value of all the date of the statement and the maintained.) This should not be x. flects th 
these sums should be in the loss re- termination of the contracts. Thus, cepted as conclusive until the an{'°" the 
serve. in case of cancellation of the policies swers to the following questions arf {°re:, th 
The unearned premium reserves by the insurer or insured, the un- known: termine 
represents that portion of the pre- earned premium reserve should be (1) Is the increased premium Tees - 
income due to a changing type o/ P = ye 
business that requires relatively les se ng > 
‘: loss reserve; e.g., has the averagt vsdel 
bf C t " term of the policies been shifted of.” d 
0 U r U S 0 m é r e m d | n S are they writing a larger volume o/ mb) ; 
coverages that do not require los wees an 
Yo U r Best Pros ect —_— to spread over a long pe and the 
; tions as t 
p nie ts (2) Are the statutory loss ref there we 
serves an understatement of conf ditions i 
servative loss reserves? years th 
A. Has the company made anj flect it i 
nd you change in its settlement policy} the other 
w how it 1s: sell a man once @ se This applies to liberality of clam} takes int 
ou KNO -. of confidence and regar settlement as well as time lag. __ | perience 
Y establish a basis © again than to turn to . should 1 
likely to favor you 4g is open Question 3 that year 
is far more an once and the way * ¢ the cred 
a newcomer. me 7 have “merchandise” 11 SU _The manual rate for compensi} retrospec 
to more sales.-- if you € his eaots. = the a a. ‘ 
ew to take care © — applicable to the operations of thy (c) 
ficient variety hat “ merchandise. © B” Manufacturing Company fog tating pl 
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same data as the manual rate, but is 
modified to take into consideration 
the individual risk’s past experience. 
An experience rate applies to a risk 
of certain minimum size and the 
credibility of its own past experience 
varies with its size. 

A retrospective rate may be based, 
at the outset, on the same factors 
considered for manual and experi- 
ence rating, but tm addition it re- 
flects the individual risk’s experience 
for the current policy year. There- 
fore, the final premium is not de- 
termined until the end of the policy 
year. A retrospective rate plan ap- 
plies only to individual risks exceed- 
ing a certain size. As its name im- 
ely lesf olies, it “looks back” and is finally 
averag determined by the experience of the 
fted “Tinsured period. 
lume of (h) The manual and experience 
ie los} rates are based on past experience 
ong Pi and therefore reflect safety condi- 
tions as they existed prior to 1943. If 
there was any change in safety con- 
ditions in 1943 compared with prior 
years the rate for 1943 does not re- 
ade any fect it in either of these rates. On 
policy} the other hand, the retrospective rate 
f 7 takes into consideration the loss ex- 
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g. perience of 1943 and therefore 
should reflect safety conditions of 
that year—at least to the extent of 
the credibility permitted under the 
mpensi tetrospective rating formula that is 
fications used. 

of tht (c) Basic requirements of a merit 
ny fog tating plan are: 





payroll, (1) Reasonable stability. 

ned f (2) Responsiveness to changed 
but t conditions. 

asc} (3) Equity among risks. 

| (4) Incentive to loss prevention. 
-ssenil §=6(5) Simple to understand and 
remiun explain. 
as be (6) Adequate aggregate prem- 
ium income. 
each 0) 


Too wide a rate fluctuation is very 
upsetting to the insured, human na- 
ture being such that the insured 
takes rate reductions for granted 
and in good humor whereas he be- 
comes incensed by too radical rate 
increases. Too wide fluctuation also 
may give the impression to the pub- 
lic that the rate maker is inconsist- 
ent and doesn’t know what he is 
doing. 

Responsiveness to changing con- 
ditions within the risk are essential 
to the insurer if adverse to his in- 
erests, and important to the insured 
if his experience is exceptionally 
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good. Equity also demands respon- 
siveness. 

Merit-rated risks of equal hazard 
should be assessed equal premium 
charges, and the merit-rated portion 
of risks should “pay their own way” 
and not have to depend on “sub- 
sidies” from other risks. 

Any rating system should en- 
courage loss prevention and allow 
adequate rewards for good experi- 
ence, otherwise it is anti-social and 
anti-economic. 

Unless simple to understand and 
explain to the buyer it cannot have 
wide acceptance and therefore will 
not achieve its purpose. 

The aggregate premium produced 
by merit rating should be equiva- 
lent to that produced by the manual 
rate because merit rating is merely 
a method of allocating the costs more 
equitably. 


Question 4 


In the case of a fwe story non- 
fireproof building located in the cen- 
tral part of a medium sized city 
identify three basically different 
groups of features affecting the risk 
of fire loss and explain how the 


method of handling them under the 
(1) Analytic System or Dean 
Schedule, and (2) Universal Mer- 
cantile Schedule, may contribute to 
fire loss reduction. Your answer 
should be exclusive of the commu- 
nity fire hazard as determined. by the 
“Schedule for Grading Cities and 
Towns.” 


Three basically different groups 
of features affecting the risk of fire 
loss are: 

(1) construction, 
(2) occupancy, and 
(3) exposure. . 

Both the Analytic and Mercantile 
Schedules use the same general ap- 
proach in their attempt to reduce 
fire loss, namely, a system of credits 
and debits that direct attention to 
fire causing and fire retarding fac- 
tors. By this method they provide 
financial incentives for the insured 
to improve his risk. The manner 
in which the incentive appears in 
each of the three groups of factors 
should be clearer if the applicable 
features of the two rating schedules 
are discussed separately. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Examination Answers—Continued 
Under the Analytic Schedule the 

basis rate itself relates to the type 

of construction (frame, brick, fire- 


proof), municipal protection, and 
number of stories (height). How- 


ever, the construction features of 
any given building are dealt with 
more specifically. The method of 
treatment is to add to the basis rate, 
percentage charges for specific con- 
struction deficiencies, such as, too 
much area, excessive height, im- 
properly protected floor openings, 


sub-standard skylights, etc. Since 
the basis rate is designed for a 
building of ordinary construction 


standards the charges for a given 
risk may be comparatively few. The 
schedule also provides for credits 
(in percentages) for super-standard 
construction and fire protection fea- 
tures, but these credits are not ap- 
plied to the rate on a brick building 
until after the occupancy charge has 
been added. By allowing the credit 
at this point the importance of fire 
protection is emphasized. 

The occupancy hazard takes into 
consideration the ignitibility and 
combustibility of the contents. The 
ignitibility charges are cumulative 
for the various occupancies, but only 
the highest combustibility charge is 
used. These charges are percentages 
of the basis rate and are added to it. 

The exposure charge is not ascer- 
tained until after the charges for 
construction deficiencies and occu- 
pancy, and the credits for super- 
standard construction and private 
fire protection have been calculated. 
It is then expressed as a percentage 
charge that is determined by the dis- 
tance of the insured risk from other 
fire hazards, the construction of the 
surroundings buildings, etc., and 
reflects the exposure that is ab- 
sorbed, radiated and transmitted. 

The Universal Mercantile Sched- 
ule also starts with a basis rate to 
which charges are added for con- 
struction deficiencies, but with these 
important differences from the An- 
alytic Schedule: (1) the basis rate 
applies to a building of high stand- 
ard construction (this means that 
most buildings will have numerous 
deficiencies), and (2) flat sums in- 
stead of percentages are charged for 
the deficiencies. 

After an occupancy charge de- 
scribed below has been made, credits 
are allowed for sub-standard con- 





struction and private fire protect 
measures. The credits for these ks 
two factors are on a_percentag 
basis and in this respect the ty 
schedules are similar. 

Occ upancy is handled as a Sing, 
charge in cents. This is taken fro 
an occupancy table that lists 4; 
sums as charges for various typ, 
of occupancy, each being assigned; 
rate that measures its fire hazarj 
characteristics. The charge is n 
sub-divided according to ignitibili 
or combustibility, nor is it cumuls 
tive for the various occupancies 
only the rate for the most hazardoy 
occupancy in any given risk is use 
and it is added to the unoccupiel 
building rate. 

Exposure to surrounding hazari 
is analyzed through the use of a 
exposure schedule. This schedul 
provides for charges for such thing 
as distance from other fire hazard 
and the construction of the building 
on each side of the insured ris 
The amount finally ascertained fe 
exposure is expressed as a flat sum 

A main point of difference k 
tween the two schedules should 
emphasized, namely, the use of fi 
sums in the Mercantile Schedulj 
and percentages in the Analyt 
Schedule. For the former it s 
claimed that the insured immediate) 
is impressed by the exact monetay 
cost or reward of the bad and goo 
fire hazard features. 

On the other hand, it is claimel 
the Analytic system contains a mor 
thorough analysis of the componerj 
parts of the total hazard and the 
its system of rewards is fairer | 
to a percentage system which givé 
credits and debits on a proportiot 
ate basis. 


Question 5 


“C’s” retail shoe store and “D 
furrier shop are adjoining proptt 
ties. “C’s inventory is valued 6 
$12,000 and “D’s” at $25,000. “C 
is insured for $6,000 and “D” fi 
$12,500 under mercantile open stot! 
burglary policies in the same tw: 
ance company. The stores are |i 
cated in a territory that is subjed 
to a 60% coinsurance provisit 
as Me policy has a coinsurance lim 
of $5,000 and “D’s” policy has 
coinsurance limit of $20,000. 

(a) “C” and “D” each suffer 
$4,000 loss. Calculate the amount! 
the insurer’s liability in each col 
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(b) “D” complains that the 
amount you awarded to “C” is un- 
fair compared to the amount you 
awarded him. Answer this com- 
plaint fully. Include in your answer 
the reasons for the amount of the 
adjustment in each case. 

(c) What are the other limita- 
tions on the amount of the liability 
of the insurer in a mercantile open 
stock burglary policy? 


(a) According to the usual coin- 
surance Clause losses will be paid in 
the proportion that insurance carried 
bears to the amount required, 
Therefore, “C” should carry 60% 
of $12,000, or $7,200, but his prop- 
erty is subject to a coinsurance 
“limit” at which point the coinsur- 
ance clause becomes inoperative. In 
“C’s” case this limit is $5,000 and 
he carries $6,000 of insurance. 
Therefore, he has complied with the 
coinsurance clause and the amount 
of the loss is paid in full, i.e., 
$4,000. 

“D” should carry 60% of $25,000 
or $15,000. He carries only $12,- 
500. Since the “coinsurance limit” 
is higher than this amount, the regu- 
lar coinsurance clause operates. 
Therefore, the company pays 
12,500/15,000 or 5/6 of the $4,000, 
or $3,333.33. 


(b) Rates for insurance are gen- 
erally predicted on adequate insur- 
ance to value. The majority of 
losses in number and aggregate 
amount occur in the lower brackets. 
It is therefore only fair and just to 
penalize the man who does not pay 
his share of the cost. Hence, the 
tule that partial losses shall be ad- 
justed in the ratio that actual insur- 
ance carried bears to the amount re- 
quired. 

It is also recognized that there are 
practical physical limitations on the 
stealability of different items. A 
loss of bulky goods of low unit value 
is almost certain to be relatively 
small, whereas a loss of less bulky 
goods of high value is likely to be 
much larger but not without limit. 
Hence, the risk of theft at any one 
time for quantities in excess of cer- 
tain amounts of various items is 
negligible. The “coinsurance limit,” 
or point at which the coinsurance 
clause becomes inoperative, is a rec- 
ognition of this factor. In “C’s” 
case the amount of insurance was 
more than this figure and therefore 
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policy, actual cash value, contribu- 
tion in case there is other insurance 
on the same subject, and specific 
item limits. 


he was paid in full. In “D’s” case 
the insurance was less than the coin- 
surance limit and the loss was ad- 
justed according to the usual coin- 
surance rule because “D” failed to 
bear his share of the cost for full 
coverage of partial losses. 

(c) In addition to “coinsurance” 
and “‘coinsurance limits,” mercantile 
open stock policies are limited by 
the stated or face amount of the 


Question 6 


“E” and “F” are truck driver and 
helper respectively for the “G” 
Bottling Company. While on a trip 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Examination Answers—Continued 


making a routine dehvery their truck 
collided with an oil truck owned by 
the “H” Oil Company as the latter 
negligently went through a red light. 
The bottling company truck was 
badly damaged and flying glass from 
the broken bottles cut “F” severely. 
He died from loss of blood before 
the ambulance arrived. Subsequently 
it was revealed that “F” carried a 
$10,000 commercial accident policy, 
the bottling company carried a 
standard workmen’s compensation 
and employer's liability policy, and 
the oil company was insured under 
a national standard automobile lia- 
bility policy with $50,000-$100,000 
limits on its truck. 

(a) Under the customary work- 
men’s compensation law would the 
insurer of workmen’s compensation 
have any liability to “F’s” widow? 
What factors did you consider in 
order to determine your answer to 
this question? 

(b) Is there any possibility that 


the insurer of the lability of the oil 
truck will become involved in the 
adjustment of this loss? If so, how 
and for what could it be held re- 
sponsible? If not, why not? 

(c) Would the loss settlement 
under the accident policy be affected 
in any way by payments under either 
of the other two policies? If so, how 
and why? If not, why not? 


(a) Under the customary work- 
men’s compensation law the insurer 
would be liable to “F’s” widow be- 
cause “F’s” death (1) arose out of 
and (2) occurred in course of 
his employment. Illiberal compensa- 
tion laws require both of these tests 
to be met; liberal laws merely re- 
quire that the accident occur “in 
course of employment.” The de- 
scribed accident comes within the 
scope of either type of law. The 
schedules of compensation benefits 
invariably provide benefits for a 
widow. 

(b) The insurer of the liability 
of the oil truck is just about 100% 
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likely to be involved in this logs, 
The driver of the insured truck was 
negligent in driving through the red 
light and was the real cause of the 
fatality. 


The payment of compensation 
benefits is not a substitute for com. 
mon law rights against a person 
other than the employer. Therefore, 
the widow could sue the persons re- 
sponsible for the operation of the 
oil truck, and the insurer of the 
liability of the oil truck could be 
forced to pay up to $50,000 for 
damages (the one person injury 
limit on their policy). However, 
this does not mean the widow is en- 
titled to the entire amount of a 
court’s award because it is custom- 
ary for compensation laws, as well 
as the standard workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance policy, to pro- 
vide for the right of subrogation to 
the extent of the compensation pay- 
ment. The excess goes to the widow. 
The insurer of the oil truck might 
also be obliged to pay for immediate 
medical attention following the ac- 
cident, investigate the case, defend 
the insured if a suit is brought 
against him, pay costs of the defense, 
and pay court costs and the like. 

(c) The loss settlement under the 
commercial accident policy would 
not be affected by the other two poli- 
cies. Its protection is not dependent 
on negligence but covers “loss di- 
rectly and independently of all other 
causes resulting in bodily injury dur- 
ing the term of this policy and ef- 
fected solely through accidental 
means.” This accident would come 
within the terms of the insuring 
clause and, assuming that $10,000 
is the principal sum or death benefit, 
the accident insurance carrier would 
be liable for $10,000. A personal ac- 
cident policy is a valued policy and 
it is not affected by the principle 
of indemnity. Moreover, it is an 
entirely separate and private con- 
tract that is independent of the re- 
sponsibility of others. 


Question 7 


“J” brought suit to recover on 
standard fire insurance policy issued 
by the “K” Insurance Company 1 
suring against all direct loss or dam- 
age by fire to lis dwelling, including 
the heating apparatus and appurte- 
nances thereto. In his complaint “J” 
alleged that the heating system i 
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the insured building had been 
drained of water to prepare for 
minor repairs; that the control 
switch of the oil burner heating unit 
attached to the furnace, had been 
placed in the “off” position; that 
without his knowledge the switch 
was turned to the “on” position; that 
a drop in temperature after he had 
retired for the night caused the auto- 
matic lighting of the fire in the fur- 
nace by thermostat control, and that 
as a result the furnace and its com- 
ponent parts were damaged. The 
overheated furnace set fire to and 
destroyed the nearby frame parti- 
tion. Fortunately the fire did not 
spread beyond this point because the 
excessive heat in the dry boiler 
caused a connecting water pipe to 
burst and the ensuing flow of water 
extinguished the fire before “J” dis- 
covered it. Damage to the tubes in 
the boiler amounted to $500 and the 
damage to the partition $100. 

(a) How should this loss be ad- 
justed? Why? 

(b) Assume tt could be proved 
that the switch had been moved to 
the “on” position by a negligent 
workman employed by the independ- 
ent contractor who had been engaged 
to make the minor repairs. Would 
the settlement of the loss be affected 
in any way? If so, why? If not, 
why not? 

Answer 


(a) “J” should recover the dam- 
age amounting to $100 done to the 
partition but not the $500 damage 
to the boiler tubes, nor any water 
damage caused by the bursting pipes. 
The fire in the boiler was a friendly 
fire, ie., it did not get out of the 
apparatus or object where it was 
intended to be; only the fire that 
spread beyond the confines of the 
proper receptacle is covered. 

(b) The actual payment of the 
loss of $100 to “J’s” partition should 
not be affected by the fact that negli- 
gent workmen of an independent 
contractor had put the control to 
the “on” position while the heating 
system was drained. The fire policy 
does not deny payment merely be- 
cause the fire was started by a negli- 
gent act. However, upon payment 
of the $100 to “J,” the “K” Insur- 
ance Company, to the extent of its 
Payment, becomes subrogated to 
“J's” rights against a negligent third 
party. Therefore, the “K” Insur- 
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Sheridan at Lawrence 12 S. 12th Street » 
New York (17): Los Angeles (5): vA) Non CuUCOM > 


342 Madison Avenue Kemper Companies Bldg. rs - 


Boston (16): San Francisco (4): t MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 
d Hs ¥ James S Xemper President SHERIDAN AT LAWRENCE CHICAGO, US & } 
260 Tremont Street Russ Building & ’ 
Atlanta (3): Syracuse (2): See cd 
Kemper Insurance Bldg. Syracuse-Kemper Ins. Bldg. a <s 


A NATIONWIDE COMPANY WRITING ALL FORMS OF CASUALTY 
INSURANCE AND FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 





ance Company may proceed against Question 8 
the contractor in an effort to recover 
the $100. Regardless of the ulti- 
mate chances of recovery from the 
contractor, or regardless of his lia- . 
bility, the “K” Insurance Company 


must pay the $100 partition loss to 


(a) More than three quarters of 
all automobile accidents are attrib- 
uted to the human factor. 

(1) Other than “exposure,” list 
the characteristics of drivers and 
their behavior that contribute to the 
automobile accident hazard. 

(2) With reference to each char- 
acteristic mentioned in your answer 
to (1) explain briefly whether it ts 

(Continued on page 74) 


Also “J” can proceed against the 
contractor for the $500 damage to 
the boiler because he has suffered 
damage caused by negligence for 
which the contractor is responsible. 


# 























NAME OF COMPANY 


Allied Mut. Cas. (Iowa) 
American Farmers (Minn.) 
American Mutual Liability 
SE INE vccicicccccccescccece 
Auto-Owners Insurance 


Bakers Mutual 
Beacon Mutual Indemnity 
Benefit Assn. of R. E. 

Butchers’ Mutual Casualty 
Celina Mutual Casualty 


Citizens Mutual Auto. 

Coal Merchants Mutual 
Combined Mutual ...... 
Commercial Travelers ... 
Consolidated Taxpayers. 


Electric Mutual Liability . 
Empire Mutual Cas. ....... 
Employers Mut. Cas. (Iowa) 
Employers Mut. Liab. 
Equity Mutual 
















Exchange Mutual Indemnity .... 
Factory Mutual Liability ........ 
Farm Bureau Mutual (Ohio) .... 
Farm Bureau Mutual (Ind.) .... 
Farmers’ Mutual Auto .......... 


Farmers Mutual Liability ....... 
Fidelity Health & Accident 
Fidelity Mutual Ins. 
Frankenmuth Mut. Auto. 
Grange Mutual Casualty ........ 


Great Central Mutual 
Greater N. Y. Taxpayers ........ 
Hardware Mutual Casualty 
Harleysville Mutual Cas. ........ 
Highway Mutual Casualty 


ae 
Hudson Mohawk Mut. Cas. 
Illinois Agricultural Mutual .... 
Illinois Mutual Casualty ........ 
Interboro Mutual Indemnity .... 


Inter-State Bus. Men’s .......... 
Iowa Farm Mutual 
Iowa Mutual Casualty 
Iowa Mutual Liability 
Jamestown Mutual 


Keystone Mutual Casualty 
Liberty Mutua 
Limited Mut. Se 
Lambermens Mutual Cas. 
Lumber Mutual Casualty ........ 


Merchants Mutual Casualty 
Michigan Mutual Liability 

Milwaukee Automobile 
NN Lea 
Mutual Benefit H. & A. 


ee 
Nat’l Grange Mut. Liability 
National Mutual Casualty ....... 
N. Y. Printers & B’binders 
North American Mutual 


Northern Mutual Cas. 
Order of Ry. Employees ......... 
Penn. Thres. & Farmers ......... 
Public Service Mut. Cas. 
Security Mutual Casualty ....... 





Security Taxpayers’ Mutual ..... 
Service Mutual 
GE ee eee 
State Auto. Mutual .............. 
eee WECM MIME) ... cc ssccscces 


Texas Employers’ ........ 
Utica Mutual ..... 

Utilities Mutual 
Virginia Auto. . a 
Woodmen Accident .............. 





Companies Tiites: : 
are Fey 1 


Over eng og 


Grand reise ng eebwanees 
* Last 000 omitted. 
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UNDERWRITING EXPENSES OF 











Policy Salaries, ) , Inspection Ins, 

Fees, etc., 0 Saiaries, Salaries, and Med. General Rent, 

° Commis- Officers Home etc., of etc., Ex. Fees Office State Xes, 

Premiums sionsor andH.0O. Office Br. Office Payroll an ain- _Taxeson Licen; 
Written rokerage Employees Travel Employees Auditors Salaries Rents tenance Premiums and Fey 
$95 23.94 7.21 0.41 2.67 eves 0.2 0.77 0.07 1.08 0.18 
411 11.36 7.90 0.62 4.63 nea 0.37 0.49 0.06 oe 0.11 
36,782 0.48 2.86 0.05 4.25 0.71 1.40 0.23 0.06 1.96 0.07 
520 er 1.20 0.02 nas one 1.40 0.09 0.01 0.56 pass 
4,425 26.03 7.14 0.04 1.52 0.18 0.51 0.38 0.13 0.34 0.8 
943 1.58 8.00 0.32 0.63 0.84 0.52 0.77 0.06 1.45 0.19 
5 25.07 9.67 0.64 secs —— 0.11 0.52 0.21 eee as 
6,852 21.49 5.32 0.11 0.13 P 0.05 0.56 0.30 1.67 0.09 
1,365 7.14 9.27 0.24 0.19 1.22 2.05 1.14 0.27 2.72 0.18 
1,224 28.55 5.20 0.10 2.92 - 0.06 0.25 0.31 1.47 0.2 
1,465 24.12 7.43 0.17 1.75 1.23 0.33 0.32 otas ote. 
819 7.51 7.47 0.75 1.19 0.50 0.92 0.02 1.59 0.02 
468 50.32 15.38 0.16 0.20 ° 0.67 0.25 1.10 0.5 
3,487 ees 8.33 0.04 0.09 0.43 0.33 1.10 1.82 0.01 
97 8.04 9.79 0.35 0.11 2.87 0.62 0.45 1.86 0.00 
758 “ 0.45 0.04 asus 0.01 0.02 0.03 0.92 0.02 
55 2.12 3.54 0.04 4.26 ioe 0.08 0.41 0.38 0.77 0.12 
4,515 18.92 2.37 0.03 2.41 1.21 1.09 0.48 0.1 1.70 0.14 
29,015 1.10 0.94 0.11 4.63 0.83 2.49 0.48 0.06 1.20 0.08 
601 12.89 15.85 1.14 1.37 0.29 0.31 0.27 0.52 1.58 0.20 
1,067 24.97 0.13 coe ese esa has ane 1.63 0.02 
2,117 0.01 19.08 0.03 ete 0.12 23 0.06 1.74 0.5 
8,675 19.04 8.58 0.18 — 0.3 0.46 0.02 1.43 0.01 
1,115 14.02 5.23 0.19 1.05 0.07 0.63 0.44 0.19 0.01 
,682 19.88 8.89 0.5 0.43 0.75 0.78 0.37 0.5 0.12 

731 19.91 5.43 TT 0.10 0.04 0.09 0.5 0.44 cone - 
806 23.41 8.72 0.01 0.89 see 0.31 0.58 0.33 1.00 0.14 
291 27.60 5.50 0.02 3.02 0.65 0.98 0.15 0.14 0.16 
387 22.07 2.29 0.17 nee 0.04 0.37 0.10 cece eens 
348 11.68 6.69 0.24 0.91 e« 0.51 0.44 0.11 0.01 
314 24.19 12.20 0.62 12.32 sese ‘ie 0.67 0.93 0.56 0.0 
918 9.86 4.93 eee 0.82 er 2.37 0.26 0.51 1.§ 0.01 
12,626 ome 1.90 0.06 14.97 0.56 1.48 1.09 or 1.64 0.07 
489 26.90 4.95 0.21 0.21 Te 7.57 0.35 0.33 0.53 0.19 
450 14.68 7.32 0.63 1,22 0.68 0.19 0.5 0.13 0.08 0.4 
952 30.34 5.61 eee 1.65 ane 22 0.89 0.25 3.27 0.4 
594 0.18 3.33 2.32 0.97 0.90 2.41 0.26 0.02 2.47 0.01 
2,751 4.56 5.12 0.01 0.28 cae ee 0.26 0.10 s0ee ones 
616 25.50 6.98 1.46 2.17 aed vieae 0. 0.17 0.58 0.08 
2,651 1.29 6.26 eee 0.28 0.35 1.37 0.33 0.05 1.48 0.02 
475 21.84 14.96 0.26 3.78 cove 0.13 1.66 0.66 2.05 0.8 
861 12.23 5.35 0.03 0.23 gate 0.03 0.52 0.29 0.47 0.02 
367 25.53 8.32 sess 1.75 0.09 eene 1.28 0.07 0.69 0.15 
2,288 21.56 4.46 0.25 2.33 0.68 0.74 0.35 0.29 1.63 0.4 
2,617 7.52 6.95 0.10 eee 0.69 0.31 0.64 0.65 1.48 0.8 
792 19.31 6.86 0.13 2.10 00% 0.04 0.10 0.75 0.62 0.47 
77,047 cece 2.34 0.07 3.97 0.78 2.04 0.26 0.03 1.92 0.0 
2,134 16.64 0.14 cece oene none 2.19 0.09 0.03 1.97 0.6 
31,400 10.53 3.48 0.06 4.41 0.70 1.83 0.15 0.09 1.84 0.04 
2,465 2.44 5.36 sees 3.01 2.00 1.78 0.74 0.35 1.73 0.21 
5,015 8.42 5.46 0.81 3.39 0.55 0.91 0.62 0.30 1.96 0.0 
8,824 -87 4.12 0.05 6.47 0.32 0.80 0.20 0.47 0.20 0.02 
834 21.61 9.37 eege 4.57 see 0.44 ° 0.96 0.29 0.4 
1,127 21.63 10.45 0.07 3.65 0.17 1.57 0.34 cece ooge 
33,395 29.35 3.14 0.05 coee 0.12 0.43 0.37 1.50 0.08 
1,991 0.17 6.47 0.44 1.84 ose 14.10 1.04 0.44 1.57 0.2 
1,821 10.12 6.83 0.10 1.18 oon 0.09 0.58 0.15 1.79 0.3 
819 19.20 3.12 0.53 0.13 0.26 0.27 1.06 0.87 2.05 0.38 
491 0.02 8.35 0.07 oon eee 0.69 0.37 0.22 1.48 ooss 
5 0.07 15.49 0.29 0.58 ° esos 0.82 0.65 0.06 0.0 
1,149 26.22 7.62 0.35 2.20 see TT 1.23 0.63 0.26 0.08 
672 17.73 11.54 0.08 1.32 one 0.62 0.76 0.29 2.54 0.16 
3, —-f 14.64 4.97 0.18 0.42 1.13 0.43 0.29 0.06 0.78 0.065 
2,58 10.11 5.71 0.44 2.13 “ane 0.37 0.53 0.39 1.47 0.9 
B87 4. 2.36 0.06 eee 0.12 0.17 0.06 1.48 0.0 
573 7.39 8.03 er wens 1.37 0.48 0.43 1.90 0.01 
347 11.24 8.16 0.20 2.45 1.23 1.03 2.62 1.18 0.86 sees 
1,848 20.32 7.58 0.40 0.37 eee 0.79 0.19 0.14 1.73 0.10 
4,729 26.27 9.17 0.12 0.57 0.31 ar 0.62 0.05 
26,393 18.53 5.36 0.02 ee 1.09 0.01 1.94 0.8 
6,525 0.10 1.42 0.03 4.2 0.68 1.33 0.29 0.21 0.46 0.02 
8,870 5.93 5.05 0.12 44 0.56 1.22 0.65 0.37 1.58 0.03 
740 eese 4.45 0.23 0.29 3.37 0.39 0.04 1.80 0.02 
550 5.52 8.20 1.05 0.2 0.82 0.47 0.72 2.5 0.11 
1,316 17.21 11.18 0.29 3.57 haoe pas 1.17 0.05 1.64 0.4 
21,128 14.37 7.55 0.37 1.40 0.14 0.60 0.62 0.35 1.15 0.15 
63,261 13.99 6.43 0.14 1.10 0.33 1.24 0.50 0.26 1.23 0. 
291,419 7.80 3.16 0.08 3.63 0.53 1.36 0.42 0.12 1.67 0.6 
375,808 9.21 3.96 0.10 3.08 0.47 1.29 0.45 0.1 1.57 0.06 
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Under- 


writing 
Expenses 


Misc. 
Under- 
writing 

Expenses 


and Ass’n 
Dues and 
Assess - 


Bureau 
me 


News- 
papers 
and 
Periodicals 


Books, 


and 
Equip- 
ment 


Furniture 
Insurance 


Tel., Tel., 
and 
Express 


Printing Exchange 


and Sta- 
tionery 


Postage, 


tising 


Adver- 


Legal 


Expenses 


Total 
Taxes 


Taxes 
— 
Rea 
Estate) 


All Other 
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NAME OF COMPANY 


Allied American ...... sAdievewawe 
Atlantic Mutual (Ga.) .......... 
Automobile ....... Sedseecceserees 
Berkshire ....cccccece ereeneencens 
Cambridge ..cccccccs sbeeeen~oesee 


Central Manufacturers .......... 
Parmers Alliance ....ccccccccccece 
WEEE nce cccccccceccececocecoces 
WRCGMBUEE ccvcvcccceccecs peseeseoe 
Grain Dealers Natl. ............. 


Hardware Dealers .............. ‘ 
Hardware Mutual (Minn.) ...... 
Implement Dealers ...........+.. 
Indiana Lumbermens ............ 
Lumbermen’s Mutual ............ 


Lumber Mutual ...........sesee-. 
Orr 
DERIGRD PEINOTS .cccccsccccecees 
Millers Mutual (Ill.) ............ 
Millers Mutual (Pa.) ............ 


Pe DOME. EEO.) swccccdecece 
Mill Owners (Iowa) ............. 
Mutual Fire of Harford County.. 
Wational Retailers ...cccccccccece 
Northwestern Mutl. ............. 


CE BEONOWOALS coc cccccscccecsecs 
Pawtucket ......... 
Penna. Lumbermens 
Quincy Mutual ...... 
Union Mutl. (R. I.) 


United Mutual ..... 
Mutual Implement 
Western Millers .... 
Worcester Mutual 


Grand Total (34) ...ccccccccces. 


114 Sansome St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 








Premiums Compen- Allow- -———Fie nses————, 
sation ances Salaries Expenses Executive and Fees 


ents’ Agents’ 
— id Expe' 














UNDERWRITING EXPENSES OF 


General Furniture 
Salaries Office Main- _ and 
e 





Written Rents tenance Fixtures May 
984 3.12 coe eee eoee 0.04 8.75 0.86 0.18 0.73 cee 
632 7.91 0.72 sees sees sess 14.83 0.19 8.59 cose 0.21 
611 cece ee sees sees 0.04 23.97 1.89 0.07 1.05 oie 
847 22.76 0.01 0.33 0.27 0.13 6.93 0.66 0.11 esse 0.2 
582 22.80 0.02 0.27 1.04 0.13 5.38 0.66 oe 0.22 0.13 

5,480 18.62 0.03 0.87 0.89 0.07 5.94 0.44 0.08 0.34 osu 
931 -27 0.15 1.02 0.60 0.17 8.57 0.25 44 0.20 en 
720 19.05 cess 0.68 0.41 0.11 9.18 0.72 0.62 0.81 0.12 
374 11.16 0.02 sees 0.11 0.36 11.31 0.97 0.17 0.91 0.08 

3,400 15.58 coos 0.99 0.88 0.23 7.09 0.66 0.37 0.03 

5,549 9.04 1.36 0.51 0.22 0.19 10.04 1.17 eee 0.14 0.09 

5,141 12.75 cnee 0.23 0.33 0.14 12.26 1.00 0.06 0.21 0.04 
465 -93 eos 5.18 1.83 0.42 12.35 0.89 0.26 0.04 2.10 

2,659 15.28 2.59 0.6 0.41 0.05 9.26 0.68 cess 0.62 ‘ita 

2,889 22.64 0.05 0.99 0.88 0.17 6.18 0.42 0.01 0.47 0.01 

1,465 14.77 cece sees cece 0.04 10.22 1.61 59 0.36 cose 

1,738 22.79 0.01 1.01 1.09 0.13 11 0.65 *. 0.22 0.13 

3,373 19.75 0.05 1.85 0.83 0.06 6.86 1.24 0.19 0.20 0.07 

2,218 7.22 0.08 4.22 1.47 0.10 -00 0.54 0.12 0.25 0.01 
730 15.47 eoee 3.63 1.19 0.15 12.10 1.41 eee 0.56 0.02 

1,232 15.29 2.51 0.98 0.03 11.93 0.39 0.24 0.81 aia 

2,33% 19.83 ° 2.48 1.51 0.13 5.75 0.46 0.24 0.51 0.05 
865 26.64 0.89 0.43 0.01 5.34 0.5 0.29 cess eee 

3,323 16.06 oe 1.79 1.24 0.12 5.44 0.3: 0.09 0.40 . 

8,443 19.24 1.42 0.47 0.17 7.16 1.08 see 0.24 0.03 

271 15.81 ee 1.11 0.44 0.35 9.36 0.77 0.28 0.17 tes 
1,203 20.65 - 1.57 1.27 0.05 6.36 1.42 0.44 ees- 0.26 
2,019 14.65 0.04 0.22 0.26 0.02 8.22 0.81 0.19 0.46 ons 
1,417 21.36 oe 1.21 0.48 0.01 4.81 0.66 0.44 0.40 0.23 
1,107 8.34 1.30 0.79 0.28 11.94 1.24 0.23 -0.03 0.08 
6,740 1.60 ee 7.35 1.04 0.04 7.96 0.80 0.03 0.18 0.02 

5,887 8.43 3.04 0.47 0.19 0.21 8.81 1.08 sees 0.26 0.06 
944 15.18 6.36 1.38 0.13 0.50 6.97 0.88 0.15 0.51 os 
809 7.91 ee 0.48 0.31 0.08 11.05 0.96 0.6 -07 0.82 

77,381 14.00 0.51 1.66 0.66 0.13 8.20 0.84 0.18 0.30 0.06 
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Ins. Dept. Federal Fire All Other i Mise. 
Inspec- State Taxes, Other Taxes Dept. ‘axes Total Postal ; Printing Under- Federal 
tionsand Premium Licenses State Except andFire (ExceptReal Taxes, Tel., Tel., Legal Advertis- and writing Income 
Surveys Taxes and Fees Taxes ncome) Patrol Estate) te. Etc. Expenses ing, Etc, Stationery Expenses Total Tax 
1.89 1.61 0.41 0.05 0.09 0.16 0.21 2.53 0.47 0.01 0.08 1.42 0.63 20.71 0.74 
0.21 0.97 1.95 0.31 tenia 0:28 2:38 5.89 2 ae ciate 0.57 1.30 40.42 1.19 
0.12 1.05 0:60 0.48 0.52 ec 0.01 2:66 2:04 0:57 0:86 1:39 0:40 35.06 2:48 
2:46 1.17 0.45 0.03 0.10 0:14 inti 1.89 0.36 0.13 0.72 0.58 0.55 38.09 0:77 
2:40 1.17 0.37 0.08 0.11 0.11 0.07 1:91 0.33 a 0.65 0.71 0:04 36.69 0:79 
1.40 1.57 0.16 0.20 0.08 0.32 0.27 2.60 0.34 0.11 1.38 0.46 1.13 34.70 0.81 
1:15 0.82 0.17 0.15 0.18 0.49 0.08 1.89 0.65 0.09 0:78 0.73 0.95 42.91 ade 
1.55 1:24 0.41 0:09 0:15 0.15 pra 2:06 0.62 0.09 0.34 0.73 0:92 38.01 0.79 
3.09 1.45 0.69 0.05 0.29 0.10 2:58 0.53 Pine 0.48 0.69 0.39 32.80 mere 
2:77 1.86 0.26 0.22 0.13 0.25 2.73 0.47 0.04 0.97 0.54 0.82 34.28 0.75 
1.92 1.69 0.29 0.14 0.16 0.21 0.01 2.50 0.62 0.01 0.72 0.60 0.17 29.30 0.66 
1.86 1.55 0:10 0.32 0.32 0.31 0.04 2:64 0:91 aa 0.73 0.79 0.90 34.85 0:91 
0.02 1:85 0.68 0.14 0.20 0.36 0.20 3.41 1.15 0:27 2:17 1.60 3.42 45.04 1.04 
1.11 1.89 0.38 0:23 0.09 0:76 jaa 3.35 0:01 0:21 0:08 0.44 ae 7 1.18 
0.90 1.30 0.25 0.13 0.10 0.27 - 2:05 0.21 0:01 0.87 0.30 1:04 37.20 0.79 
4.25 1.43 0.32 0.13 0.15 0.14 0.19 2.36 0.21 0.31 0.61 0.68 0.33 36.34 2.27 
2.46 1.51 0:40 0.04 0.07 0.23 0.27 2:52 0.32 ame 0.65 0:70 0:03 37. 0.82 
1.13 1:73 0.16 0.09 0.10 0.26 0.12 2:46 0.32 0.01 0.69 0.44 1:00 37.15 0.76 
1.75 1.23 0.15 0.43 0.15 0:14 aa 2:10 0.42 0.24 0.68 0.44 0:25 32.89 0.80 
1.17 1.27 0.42 0.73 0.21 0.22 0.04 2.89 0.37 0.04 0.23 0.46 0.97 40.66 2.12 
0.56 1.77 0.20 0.07 0.18 0.15 0.04 2.41 0.43 ‘ks 0.32 0.51 1.14 37.55 0.78 
2:30 1.57 0.35 0:12 0.15 0:31 0:44 2:94 0.30 ate 0.81 0.46 0:25 38.02 ania 
1.35 1:91 0.28 0.12 0.07 0:13 0:01 2:52 0:19 0:13 0.46 1.05 ae 0.92 
2.28 2:02 0:40 0.17 0.12 0.28 0.25 3.24 0.24 0.20 0.23 0.46 0:49 32.66 0.83 
1.99 1.77 0:13 0.32 0:19 0.07 0.16 2:64 0:71 0.17 0.39 0:73 0.90 37.34 0.74 
2.74 1.68 0.53 0.67 0.10 0.15 je 3.13 0.74 0.36 0.40 0.84 4.27 40.77 0.92 
2.69 1:92 0.33 0.24 0.12 0.18 a 2.79 0.44 gee 0.22 0.77 0.30 39.23 0.92 
2:45 2:16 0.28 0:34 0.16 0:43 6:28 3.65 0.30 0.13 0.40 0:71 0:09 32.60 0.93 
2.56 1.22 0:27 0.02 0.11 0:16 ee 1.78 0.31 0.04 1:81 0.82 0.79 37.71 ets 
2:68 2:41 0.56 0.26 0:13 0.57 0:34 4:27 0:85 0.29 0.43 0.88 0.82 17. 1:25 
1.59 1.46 0.21 0.12 0.09 0.29 0.03 2.20 0.67 0.01 1.40 0.71 0.26 25. 0.89 
1:81 1.64 0:16 0:16 0:15 0:09 0.07 2.27 0.59 0.05 0.70 0.50 0.69 29.1 0.68 
1.17 1.18 0.69 0.40 0.11 0.27 2:65 0.26 0.04 0.39 0.53 0.21 37.31 0.76 
3.38 1.55 0.34 0.04 0:16 0.27 2:36 0.52 apts 0.26 0.87 —- |e eh 
2.02 1.6 0.27 0.20 0.15 0.24 0.18 2.61 0.50 0.08 0.73 0.63 0.64 33.75 0.81 
. 
The Best Insurance in the World 
U.S. WAR BONDS 
For Complete Protection of 
LIFE—HOMES—PROPERTY—LIBERTY 
American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Knickerbocker Insurance Company of New York 
Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company of 
\s New York 
Departments— New York Fire Insurance Company 
CHICAGO 
PITTSBURGH 
No sRANClso C & Reynolds, I 
KANSAS CITY orroon eynoias, iénc. 
INDIANAPOLIS MANAGER 
PHILADELPHIA 
MONTREAL 92 William Street, New York 
TORONTO 
Losses paid exceed Two Hundred and Fifty Million Dollars 
FOR DECEMBER, 1944 53 





























WEBSTER SAYS... 


“An accident is an event that takes place 
without one’s foresight or expectation.” 


Trained Associated Engineers Can Foresee 
These Events. 


ARE YOU GETTING PROPER 
ENGINEERING FOR YOUR CLIENTS? 


SSOCIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES 


ASSOCIATED INDEMNITY CORPORATION = ASSOCIATED FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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TEXAS ATTACKS 
COMPENSATION ABUSES 


ASUALTY Insurance Com- 

missioner J. P. Gibbs has issued 
an order effective January 1, 1945, 
which puts an end in Texas to all 
surcharge premium waiver agree- 
ments, “cost-plus” or “stop-loss” 
plans, and requires the filing and 
approval of all dividend scales by 
companies writing compensation 1n- 
surance on a participating basis. A 
public hearing was held November 
14, 1944, at which approval of the 
board’s order was indicated by 
counsel for the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Executives. Pro- 
tests were received principally from 
the Texas Employers’ Insurance 
Association and from Ralph Soape, 
reported to represent certain insur- 
ance buyers. 


No Modification Permitted 


The order asserts that “cost-plus”’ 
and “stop-loss’’ compensation insur- 
ance plans have been freely offered 
by carriers through collateral con- 
tracts modifying the Texas stand- 
ard workmen’s compensation con- 
tract. Such plans, it is held, abro- 
gate the rate-making power of the 
Texas Insurance Department, and 
as such are illegal. Quoting from 
the order, “it is obvious that the 
‘stop-loss’ plan, like the ‘cost-plus’ 
plan in many instances is a plain 
subterfuge for self insurance.” 
Agreements by which assureds are 
telieved of penalties for bad ex- 
perience under retrospective rating 
plans are declared to be a circum- 
vention of the guaranteed premium 
discount plan, and waiver of the 
surcharge is to be prohibited. As 
to dividends, the order states that 
“it is the clear responsibility of the 
Board to prevent unfair discrimina- 
tion in the payment of dividends . . . 
any departure from absolute fair- 
ness in the distribution of dividends 
violates the rates approved by the 
Board. The employer who received 
a larger dividend than his equitable 
share has the benefit of cut rates 
the others have had their rates in- 
creased.” 

Carefully documented, the order 
is based upon an extensive opinion 
obtained from the attorney general 
of Texas firmly substantiating the 
rate-making and regulatory powers 
of the insurance department. The 
opinion answers twenty-two sepa- 
rately numbered questions pro- 
pounded by the Casualty Insurance 
Commissioner. 


Rhode Island...a SMALL STATE WITH AN 


IMPRESSIVE BACKGROUND 





























Zachariah Allen was born in Providence in 1795. While too young to 
fight in the'war of 1812, he was Secretary for the Committee of Defense, 
which maintained substantial breastworks with mounted guns, a line of 
anchored hulks ready to scuttle and block the channel, and a system for 
spreading alarms. 


He was Judge of Probate and Representative in the General Assembly 
and held various offices in the Town Council and city-government, so 
apparently had little time for his private law practice. 


In 1821 he was responsible for Providence’s first fire engine, then 
designed a copper suction pipe with folding joints for drawing water 
from the river and throwing it hundreds of feet. He directed the town’s 
first scientific survey; helped with a state geological survey; formed a 
company to build Powder Mill Turnpike; established the country’s first 
night schools; planned a system of industrial reservoirs; created revolu- 
tionary methods in dyeing and finishing cloth; invented a new system for 
transmitting power; introduced hot-air furnaces in home basements; 
received a medal for improvements on a steam boiler; did the first scien- 
tific measuring of Niagara Falls and its power; was one of the first Amer- 
icans to practice systematic forestry; as an incorporator and President of 
the Rhode Island Historical Society, he wrote many books, gave lectures, 
and sponsored various progressive movements. 


When in 1882 he died at the age of 86, he had lived one of the most 
useful lives the state has known. 


THE RHODE ISLAND INSURANCE COMPANY, believing, like 
this versatile Rhode Islander, in ever-changing methods of progress, 
keeps itself abreast of the best innovations in modern underwriting. 


RHODE ISLAND INSURANCE COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE +- RHODE ISLAND 
Progressive in Outlook—Conservative in Management 
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State Supervision—Continued 
An amendment can be suggested by 
which that word should not be so 
construed. ; 

To get a constitutional amend- 
ment passed by Congress and rati- 
fied by the necessary number of 
states would take time, and in any 
event, in the interim at least, legis- 
lation is obviously needed. Such 


legislation should naturally include 
the complete exemption of the busi- 
ness of insurance from the four 
acts already passed by Congress, 
for the reasons already given. But 
more must be done and can be sug- 
gested. There are even those who 
believe that the Congress itself can 
go far enough to withdraw com- 
pletely from the field and thus to 
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give full effect to all the laws of 
the states having to do with the 
regulation and the taxation of the 
business of insurance. If this can 
be done, despite the warnings of 
the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice 
Jackson, it well may be tried. 


Statement of Legislative Policy 


The legislation should also in- 
clude a statement of legislative pol- 
icy by Congress that the continued 
regulation and taxation of the busi- 
ness of insurance by the states are 
in the public interest. Perhaps even 
more should be attempted. We must 
remember, however, that the Con- 
gress cannot delegate to the states 
the powers conferred upon it by 
the constitution. What amounts to 
such delegation and what does not 
are questions to be answered in the 
last analysis only by the Supreme 
Court. In certain congressional acts, 
like the Webb-Kenyon Act regard- 
ing intoxicating liquors, the Hawes- 
Cooper Act respecting convict made 
goods, the Oleomargarine Act, the 
Prize Fight Film Act, the Congress 
has divested a certain article of com- 
merce, like the original package of 
liquor, the article made by the con- 
vict, the box of oleomargarine, or 
the prize fight film, of its character 
as an article of interstate commerce 
when it crosses the boundary line 
of a state to the extent that state 
laws passed in the exercise of the 
police power shall apply. This is 
harder to accomplish in the insur- 
ance business because that thing 
which most nearly resembles a com- 
modity, to wit, the insurance policy, 
in the great bulk of instances never 
crosses a state line; it is executed 
and delivered within a state by a 
local representative. 

It can do no harm to add to the 
desired legislation the suggested 
statement of legislative policy nor, 
also, to try to divest the business of 
insurance of its interstate character 
to the extent suggested, but we shall 
never know what we have accom- 
plished until further decisions of the 
court are made. The opportunity 
easily and quickly to secure the ne- 
cessary legislation along the lines 
suggested is afforded by amending 
on the floor of the Senate the so- 
called Bailey-Walter Bill now pend- 
ing in the upper branch of the Con- 


gress. 
(Continued on page 59) 
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A NAME IDENTIFIED WITH EFFICIENT SERVICE AND PROMPT CLAIM PAYMENTS 
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Insurance, too, can be designed to meet people’s needs and desires. The al 
less 

greatest progress in insurance will come as forms are drawn and perhaps “‘pack- sing 
out, 

aged”’ to cover wider ranges of risks . . . and when new contracts are issued = 
seek 

’ . drav 

promptly to meet new needs. The companies and agents who analyze and anti- stitu 
obvi: 

‘ : : “7° certa 
cipate the insurance needs of the public, courageously striking out—unfettered amet 


and unafraid—to fiil those requirements will gain rich rewards in years to come. | 
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State Supervision—Continued 


The difficulty of determining 
what the present court will do with 
its disregard of former and even of 
its own recent decisions is best put 
by one of its members, Mr. Justice 
Roberts, who, in referring to a 
former decision of the court, says: 

“The reason for my concern is 
that the instant decision, overruling 
that announced about nine years 
ago, tends to bring adjudications of 
this tribunal into the same class as 
a restricted railroad ticket, good for 
this day and train only. I have no 
assurance, in view of current deci- 
sions, that the opinion announced 
today may not shortly be repudiated 
and overruled by justices who deem 
they have new light on the subject.” 

Even Mr. Justice Black in his 
opinion in the S.E.U.A. case says: 
“The precise boundary between na- 
tional and state power over com- 
merce has never yet been, and doubt- 
less never can be, delineated by a 
single abstract definition.” 

In view of all we have pointed 
out, how can we ever be sure of 
the ultimate effect of any legislation 
seeking to have the Congress with- 
draw from the exercise of its con- 
stitutional prerogatives? Is it not 
obvious that the only completely 
certain answer is the constitutional 
amendment ? 


Possibilities of Constitutional 
Amendment 


Now, then, is the accomplish- 
ment of this objective too difficult, 
or “on the dreamy side” ? 

It takes the votes of two-thirds 
of both branches of the Congress in 
the first instance. We have seen 
the resentment of the lower branch 
of the Congress against the decision 
of the Court rise to the extent of 
passing the Bailey-Walter Bill, over 
five to one. Will members of the 
upper branch be deaf to the appeals 
of other public servants—state com- 
missioners or superintendents of 
insurance, attorney-general, and 
even governors—to restore to the 
states the authority they had before 
the decision? No question of veto 
comes into the matter of constitu- 
tional amendment. 

The action of the Congress must 
be ratified by the legislatures of at 
least thirty-six of the states, and 
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more than that number will meet 
in 1945. Is it conceivable that any 
state legislature will fail to ratify? 


State Supervision Successful 


If it be argued that no exception 
should be made of the business of 
insurance whereby it is put beyond 
the regulatory power of the Con- 
gress under the constitution, the 
complete answer is that state super- 
vision has successfully stood the 
test for over seventy-five years, and 
that the strict and exclusive super- 
vision by the states is, as it has been 
proved to be, definitely in the pub- 
lic interest. 

We are at a cross roads in this 
great business of ours. Shall we 
go down the broad, wide road that 


ALLIED LINES 


TREATY 
AND 


FACULTATIVE 


REINSURANCE 


FIRE 
AND 





leads to federal supervision and 
bureaucracy, which undoubtedly 
means not just federal supervision 
but eventually governmental owner- 
ship and operation of the business, 
or shall we tread the paths we have 
so long trodden, which keep us 
closer to the people, which bring 
large revenue to the states, which 
make the supervision of insurance 
one of the greatest of states’ rights, 
(it has actually existed for well 
nigh a century) and which will pre- 
serve the great business of insur- 
ance as one of the free private en- 
terprises? On your shoulders and 
on those of all others in the busi- 
ness must be put the responsibility 
for bringing about the right answer 


to this momentous question. 
—From an address before the General 
Brokers’ Association of New York. 
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CONNECTICUT PROTECTS 
RETURNING AGENTS 


EALIZING that many insurance 

agents are now or have recently 
been in military service, and desir- 
ing to help them as far as possible 
in reestablishing themselves in the 
insurance business upon their return 
to civilian life, Insurance Commis- 
sioner W. Ellery Allyn has ruled 
that it will not be necessary to re- 
take the qualification examinations 
for the various types of insurance 
licenses held upon entry into the 
military service. 

All that will be necessary is that 
the veteran fill out a new qualifica- 
tion card, and request the companies 
which he formerly represented to 
make requisition on the Connecticut 
Insurance Department for his ap- 
pointment within six months from 
the date of expiration of his military 
service. 
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STATE REGULATION AGAIN 
CHALLENGED 


HARLES MENDOLA, mem- 

ber and agent of American 
Farmers’ Insurance Company, a 
small non-profit organization op- 
erating under the Arizona _ben- 
efit corporation law of 1937, 
has brought action in the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York 
seeking to have the licensing sec- 
tions of the New York Insurance 
Law (Sections 40, 42 and 130) 
declared unconstitutional as in con- 
travention of the Commerce Clause 
of the Constitution of the United 
States. The plaintiff has been 
restrained from his activities on 
behalf of the American Farmers’ 
Insurance Company by action in- 
stigated by the New York Insurance 
Department on a charge of selling 
insurance without a license and for 
a non-admitted insurer. American 
Farmers’ Insurance Company was 
originally organized in 1940 under 
the title, Southwestern Insurance 
Company, writes only life, health 
and accident insurance, and at 
December 31, 1940 reported total 
admitted assets of only $1,593. 

A similar action was recently in- 
stituted in United States District 
Court in Los Angeles by the First 
National Benefit Association of 
Arizona, another small non-profit 
organization. The resident agent 
law of Idaho has been struck down 
as repugnant to the Fourteenth 
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Amendment and an undue burden 
on interstate commerce in Ware y 
Travelers Insurance Company, 
Counsel for the State Farm Mutual 
Automobile Insurance Company 
have filed a motion and supplemen- 
tal brief in their appeal in the 
United States Supreme Court from 
a decision of the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court which challenges the Wis- 
consin decision on the grounds of 
upholding state regulation placing 
an undue burden on interstate com- 
merce. 

Thus, we see the start of the ful- 
fillment of the prediction of Mr. 
Chief Justice Stone .. . “Its action 
in now overturning the precedents 
of seventy-five years governing a 
business of such volume and of such 
wide ramifications, cannot fail to 
be the occasion of loosing a flood 
of litigation and of legislation, state 
and national, in order to establish a 
new boundary between state and 
national power, raising questions 
which cannot be answered for years 
to come, during which a great busi- 
ness and the regulatory officers of 
every state must be harassed by all 
the doubts and difficulties insepara- 
ble from a realignment of the dis- 
tribution of power in our federal 
system...” 


NATIONAL BUREAU 
AMENDS CONSTITUTION 


ELETION of two provisions 

of the constitution of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Sur- 
ety Underwriters was approved on 
November 29. The action removes 
the requirements that member com- 
panies must maintain membership 
in the Conference on Acquisition 
and Field Supervision Cost for 
Casualty Insurance, and that rein- 
surance could be accepted only on 
forms and at rates identical with 
those promulgated by the National 
Bureau. In announcing the amend- 
ments, the bureau stated that no 
change is implied in its belief in the 
principles enunciated by state super- 
visory authorities at the time the 
Acquisition Cost Conference was 
created, but expressed doubt as to 
the practical value of either of the 
deleted provisions. Impetus for the 
action arises from uncertainty cre- 
ated by the Supreme Court decision 
that insurance is commerce. 
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LEGISLATIVE SITUATION REVIEWED—Continued 

Following is the complete Text of Legislation recom- 
mended by the National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners ; 

That the Congress hereby declares that the continued 
regulation and taxation by the several States of the 
business of insurance is in the public interest, and that 
silence on the part of the Congress shall not be con- 
strued to impose any barrier to the regulation of such 
business by the several States. 

Sec. 2. (a) The business of insurance, and every 
person engaged therein, shall be subject to the laws of 
the respective States which relate to the regulation of 
such business and which impose fees or taxes thereon. 

(b) No Act of Congress shall be construed to invali- 
date, impair or supersede any law enacted by any State 
for the purpose of regulating the business of insurance, 
or which imposes a fee or tax upon such business, un- 
less such Act specifically so provides. 

Sec. 3. Nothing contained in the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, as amended, or the Act of June 19, 
1936, known as the Robinson-Patman Anti-Discrimina- 
tion Act, shall apply to the business of insurance or to 
acts in the conduct of that business. 

Sec. 4. (a) Until July 1, 1948, the Act of July 2, 
1890, as amended, known as the Sherman Act, and the 
Act of October 15, 1914, as amended, known as the 
Clayton Act, shall not apply to the business of insur- 
ance, or to acts in the conduct of such business. 

(b) On and after July 1, 1948, the said Sherman Act 
shall not apply (1) to any agreement or concerted or 
cooperative action which prescribes the use of rates 
for insurance, insurance policy or bond forms or un- 

‘derwriting rules or plans if such rates, forms, rules or 
plans are required, by the law of the State in which 
they are to be used, either to be approved by the super- 
visory official or agency of such State having authority 


with respect thereto, or to be filed subject to disapproval 
by such official or agency; (2) to the use of any such 
rates, forms, rules or plans which have been so approved 
or filed; (3) to any cooperative or joint service, ad- 
justment, investigation, or inspection agreement relat- 
ing to insurance, or to acts under such agreements’; (4) 
to any agreement or concerted or cooperative action 
among two or more insurers to insure, reinsure or 
otherwise apportion the risks taken by the parties to 
such agreement or any of them, or to issue policies or 
bonds with joint or several liability; (5) to any agree- 
ment or concerted or cooperative action with respect to 
the payment of insurance agents’ or brokers’ commis- 
sions ; (6) to any agreement or concerted or cooperative 
action with respect to the collection and use of statistics 
or with respect to policy or bond forms; or (7) to any 
agreement or concerted or cooperative action providing 
for the cooperative making of insurance rates, rules or 
plans, if such agreement does not require the use of 
such rates, rules or plans. 

(c) Nothing contained in this section shall render 
the said Sherman Act inapplicable to any act of boycott, 
coercion or intimidation. 

Sec. 5. Nothing contained in this Act shall be con- 
strued to affect in any manner the application to the 
business of insurance of the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended, or the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, as amended. 

Sec. 6. As used in this Act, the term “State” in- 
cludes the several states, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico 
and the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 7. If any provision of this Act, or the applica- 
tion of such provision to any person or circumstances, 
shall be held invalid, the remainder of the Act, and 
the application of such provision to persons or circum- 
stances other than those as to which it is held invalid, 
shall not be affected thereby. 





COMPLETE, ACCURATE UNVARNISHED FACTS 
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concerning the financial standing, man- 
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agement and operating results of all stock, 


mutual, reciprocal and Lloyds fire, casu- 
alty, surety and marine insurance com- 
panies (domestic and foreign) operating in 
the U. S. can be found, at a glance, in 
BEST’S INSURANCE GUIDE WITH KEY 
RATINGS. Cost—only $5.08 a copy. 
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NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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When the Idea of 


NSURANCE. 


was born 


eold progress was speeded up 


By eliminating shipping 
risks, merchants and 
colonists were encour- 
aged to spread civilization 


far and wide. 








\. . . it hath bene ...an usage 








among the merchantes, both 
of this realme and of foraine 
nacyons, when they make 
any great adventure (espe- 
ciallie into remote parts), to 
give some Consideration of 
money to other persons « « «5 
to have from them assurance 
made for their goodes, mer- 
chandize, ships and things 
adventured, or some parts 
thereof, at such rates and in 
such sorte as the parties as- 
surers and the parties assured 
can agree, which course 
of dealinge is commonlie 


termed a policie of assurance” 


—English quotation from 
Elliott's Law or Insurance 
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Originally, for centuries, insurance 
applied only to shipping. The more 
complex civilization becomes, the more 
insurance serves. 


Central Surety agents, in all states of the 
Union, contribute to national growth 
through insurance protection for indus- 
trial development. 
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Who knows what danger lurks in the heart of a 
great refinery. Do your reinsurance treaties provide 
for the unexpected? Review your contracts today for 
costly flaws in coverage. Our experience and facilities 


are always at your disposal. 


Casualty, Fidelity & Surety THE ) ( } \\ \ 
Reinsurance 
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SELLING TIPS 





ENCLOSURE WITH 
RENEWALS 


OUR renewal is enclosed. While 

we would like to call on you in 
person with this we must forego 
that pleasure as it is so essential to 
save rubber, gasoline and oil and 
also that we put all our energies 
into the war effort. We know, there- 
fore, that you will understand why 
we are sending you this through the 
mail. 

Please look over your insurance 
and let us know if there are any 
changes you wish made or any in- 
formation you would like to have. 

Thank you very much for this 
business. 

Very truly yours. 
—Canadian Indemnity. 
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EXCESS BANKERS 
BLANKET BONDS 


HE increased flow of money 

through the banks due to the War 
is causing many banks to increase 
their Bankers Blanket Bond protec- 
tion— frequently by the issuance of 
an Excess Bankers Blanket Bond. 

If you are fortunate enough to 
tarry the Blanket Bond of one or 
more of your local banks, savings 
and loan associations, or other finan- 
dal institution, suggest to them the 
ara of issuing an Excess 

kers Blanket Bond, which may 
be written at very low cost. 

If you are not carrying any Bank- 
rs Blanket Bonds, suggest to your 
local bankers that they permit you 
to share in their business by placing 
an Excess Bankers Blanket Bond 
with you at our low rates. This 
may be the very opportunity you 
have been looking for of “edging 
in” on this desirable business.—Ohio 
Casualty Pointers. 
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WAR WAGES 


ECAUSE they are being paid 

unusually high wages, war work- 
ers are buying costly luxuries they 
normally could not afford. Few 
realize that in years to come they 
will not be able to replace those lux- 
uries if they are damaged or stolen. 
This throws open a new market in 
all industrial centers for all types of 
coverage. Get it while it’s hot !— 
North America Fieldman. 
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EASIER SELLING TODAY 


paceany never before in the history of 
the insurance business has it been easier 
to sell insurance than it is today. 

People have plenty of money and they're 
willing to spend it on insurance protection. 

You have a number of new and attractive 
policies to offer: Triple Protection, Residence 
and Outside Theft, Comprehensive Personal 
Liability and, in many territories, the new 
Outside Coverage on Residence Fire House- 
hold Contents. 

Of course, everything isn't ideal. It never 
is. Gasoline rationing limits your ability to 
get around and see people. Many demands 
on your time cut into your working day. 
But these handicaps are more than offset 
by the ability and willingness of your pros- 
pects to buy, when you are ab ble to get 
to them.—The Travelers Protection. 
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COST OF DEFENSE 


UBLIC liability insurance is a 

tremendous field of opportunity 
under present war conditions. War- 
time wages are a factor in the size 
of lawsuits. The cost of defending 
a suit is higher today, and judgments 
are heavy. Whether a claim is legiti- 
mate or not it must be defended, and 
your client may not be in a position 
to engage the best legal talent, losing 
his case because the plaintiff had a 
better lawyer.—Fireman’s Fund 
Record. 





OFFICE 


APPOINT AN ATTORNEY- 
IN-FACT 


EOPLE whose close relatives are 

in service should be informed of 
the advisability of appointing an 
attorney-in-fact with authority to 
act for the assured during his ab- 
sence, thus avoiding the dissatisfac- 
tion which would arise through the 
delay of obtaining the signature or 
consent of the assured himself from 
such locations as Attu Islands or 
Italy. Women whose husbands are 
in service know little or nothing 
about the stack of insurance policies 
in their husbands’ desks and would 
welcome an opportunity to turn 
them all over to a trustworthy agent. 
—The Messenger. 
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TRUE STORY 


T HAPPENED to an insurance 

agent and it’s true. 

He was completely sold on the 
new Comprehensive Personal Lia- 
bility Policy. He was so enthusiastic 
about selling it to others that he 
bought one for himself first. But, 
like many of his clients, he didn’t 
think he would need the Property 
Damage coverage. 

Last week his neighbor handed 
him a bill for $25. His ducks had 
strayed over to the pool in his neigh- 
bor’s garden and eaten up all the 
choice goldfish. He squawked—but 
he paid. 

Now he’s more sold than ever on 
the policy. When he explains the 
policy to a prospect, he becomes 
positively eloquent on the subject of 
Property Damage. 

There’s nothing like experience 
to put punch in a sales story. —The 
Employers’ Pioneer. 
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THE GAMEWELL ComMPANY, since 1866, has specialized in 





the design, manufacture, engineering and installation of ie 
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Municipal fire alarm and police signaling 


systems. 
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STANDARD 
MunlicipaAL FirE ALARM Box 
THREE-FOLD TYPE 


STANDARD 
MunicipaL Po.uice Box 


Time is the vital element when fire occurs — The police box contributes to the prevention of 





a few seconds may mean the difference between 


a nominal loss and a conflagration. 


The most efficient fire department is helpless 
until the alarm is given and prompt use of 
the box is the most certain method of reduc- 


ing the fire loss. 


You can help by urging the installation of 
a box at every fire hazard — the box saves 


time. 


DELAYED ALARMS COST 


crime and to the discovery of fire — and con- 
sequently to decreased property losses. More 
than 50% of all fires occur at night and are 
frequently discovered by patrolmen. 


Effective police patrol discourages criminals 
and decreases the fire hazard — the police box 
ensures adequate patrol. 


You ean help by urging adequate police 
supervision and the recorded performance of 


police duty. 


MILLIONS ANNUALLY 


Individual problems given special attention — no obligation 


THE GAMEWELL 


COMPANY 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS 64, MASSACHUSETTS 
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HE ancient Assyrians and 
Egyptians worshipped the sun 
and associated colors with light, 
ithough they had no _ scientific 
methods for demonstrating that 
lors are components of light. The 
ancients attributed mystic powers to 
lors. They symbolized life and 
godness with bright colors, death 
and evil with black. 

Color is light. Where there is no 
light, there is no color. White light 


Misa mixture of all the colors. Black 
ims the complete absence of colors. 


Vhen a surface reflects all colors 
qually we see white. When a sur- 
face absorbs all colors equally we 
e black. Most things in nature 
bre neither pure black nor pure 
shite because they partially reflect 
mid partially absorb color. 








Color symbolism plays an im- 
portant part in our daily life. We 
associate colors with outstanding 
achievements. Colors are used as 
designations of special merit in 
awarding honors and prizes. Gen- 
erally the first prize is designated 
by a blue ribbon, the second prize by 
a red ribbon, the third prize by a 
yellow ribbon. The armed forces 
use as awards of merit, purple, gold, 
silver, bronze, and many color com- 
binations. 

Colors play a part in regulating 
our health. Brown and green con- 





Unguarded open pit marked with alternate yellow and black stripes for 
high visibility to prevent falls. 
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by GEORGE D. GAW, 


Director, 
Color Research Institute 
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tainers have for a number of years 
been used to protect medicines and 
foods from harmful rays. Brown 
will eliminate all ultra-violet rays. 
Infra-red light can be kept out with 
green. Ultra-violet and infra-red 
rays are both harmful to food, al- 
though it is known that ultra-violet 
light is essential to life and growth. 

We have heard that in high alti- 
tudes white colored surfaces will 
gather ice while the black surfaces 
remain clear for some time. 

An experiment with three heat 
radiators was instructive. One radi- 
ator was painted black, the second 
aluminum, and the third white. The 
black radiator became very hot but 
hardly gave out any heat, the alumi- 
num radiator transmitted consider- 
able heat, -but the white radiator 
produced nearly 20% more heat 
than the black one, and over 10% 
more than the aluminum. 


Color Aids Training 


A set of 35 mm. color slides is a 
most effective medium for present- 
ing any article or for demonstrating 
a series of figures, objects, or ideas. 
Color slides, color film strips, and 
movies have become the major vis- 
ual aids in training in the armed 
forces, industry, and schools. Mer- 
chandisers are now becoming aware 
of the value of presenting merchan- 
dise in natural color on a screen. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Harness Color Power—Continued 


Why is color effective in slides 
and movies, in advertising on bill- 
boards, in magazines and in mail 
advertising? Because color has a 
strong appeal and a tremendous 
psychological influence on people. 

Red produces cheer and alertness 
in normal people, but to the abnor- 
mally excitable individual red is 
overstimulating. Blue is calming 
for most people. To the morose or 
depressed person, blue has a nega- 
tive effect whereas red has a curative 
value. Psychiatrists recognize these 
powers in colors and they have be- 
gun to use color in treating abnormal 
patients. 

Because colors have psychological 
power, special color plans have been 
devised for hospitals. There is a 
color scheme of high key for the 
orthopedic ward. There is a special 
color plan for the obstetrical rooms. 
Operating rooms are treated with 
another color plan. And there are 
specially prepared, soft, neutral, 
cool tones for rooms for surgical 
patients who need relaxation and 
sleep. 


Color for Industrial Safety 


All people are influenced by color 
either consciously or unconsciously. 
We have found that the tempera- 
ment of executives and employees 
are conditioned by the surrounding 
color. When scientifically derived 
color plans were applied in indus- 
trial plants, the results were a lower 
accident rate, considerable cut in 
absenteeism, and a general improve- 
ment in labor relations. 

Color planning for modern indus- 
try embraces, in addition to the psy- 


chological factors, the symbolic 
values of colors and _ visibility 
aspects. 


The symbolism that colors have 
for people is important. We have 
become conditioned to associate red 
with fire and danger, green with na- 
ture and safety. This conditioning 
has become part of the subconscious 
mind and cannot be ignored because 
subconscious reactions or habits 
cannot be easily eradicated. 

Confusing visibility with legibility 
is one of the common errors made in 
color usage today. In direct mail ad- 
vertising and in magazine ads, in 
all types of advertising where ink is 
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used, legibility is the primary re- 
quirement. In machine shop, indus- 
trial plant, or on the highway, any- 
where where paint is used for acci- 
dent prevention, visibility is para- 
mount. The principles of color com- 
bination for legibility differ from 
those of visibility. 

A warm yellow next to black has 
highest visibility. Therefore, yellow 
and black are used where quick at- 
tention is essential. This is an excel- 
lent color combination for marking 
highways, streets, railroad crossings, 


Eee wee 





The safety green symbol on the wall is used 
to identify first-aid equipment and can be 
seen from all areas of the room. 





Precaution Blue on this "Do Not Operate” 
disc means “Under Repair" or, in general, 
“Leave Strictly Alone." The blue disc warn- 
ing is suggested for elevators, ladders, con- 
trol valves, etc. 
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gerous places, why red is used to 
mark fire-fighting equipment, and 
why blue stands for precaution. 

Considering the component colors 
of orange and the characteristics of 
each, we can easily understand why 
orange is used for keeping a person 
in constant awareness that the ma- 
chine he uses demands careful han- 
ding. Considering the component 
colors of green and the characteris- 
tics of each, we see why green 
stands for safety. 

A machine that has been treated 
with color is a more productive ma- 
chine. By providing a distinct color 
difference between the working area 
of the machine, the material that is 
being processed, and the moving 
dangerous parts, all units are easily 
sen. The color difference provides 
constant warning to the machine 
operator of the dangerous moving 
parts. 


Easy on the Eyes 


The color creates increased visi- 
bility without glare, whereas a black 
surface does not reflect light and 
does not provide visibility and white 
reflects maximum light and is blind- 
ing and an irritant to the eyes. 

And there is the psychological 
power of color. Color on the ma- 
chine and on the surrounding ob- 
jects and walls is stimulating. It 
iffsets monotony and cuts down 
latigue. 

Because ‘the lighting situation and 
type of structure, as well as the kind 
of work being done in the place, are 
major factors in color planning, 
plants must be given individual 
study. There are, however, some 
general color principles applied to 
all places of work. 

Except in special cases, ceilings in 
jlants are always painted white, this 
ling the color reflecting the maxi- 
mum light. Since workers are not 
in the habit constantly of looking up 
vhile working, the bright light- 
electing power of white paint has 
00 psychological effect. 

The workers should be surrounded 
ty colors that make them feel at ease 
and do not cause eye fatigue. For 
that reason white is not used on 
walls. Also, the color on the walls 
must be in keeping with the colors 
® the machines and must be in 
tarmony with the rest of the color 
jlan in the plant. 
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PROTECTION 
HEADQUARTERS 


There’s one kind of protection you can’t have too 


much of... that’s War Bonds, the outstanding buy 


in protection these days. Let’s keep in the fight and 
make the Sixth War Loan Drive the Victory Drive. 


THE MANHATTAN 


FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
99 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. ¥. 


The old type industrial plant with 
its black and white mantle was de- 
void of effective means of identifica- 
tion of danger, put great strain on 
the eyes of the workers, and had a 
negative psychological effect on the 
employees. 


Color "Tuned In" 


A plant that is scientifically 
“tuned in” with color is psychologi- 
cally conducive to work and provides 
correct visibility and maximum 
safety. Everything in the plant, 
walls, ceiling and machines, is 
treated with colors that aid produc- 
tion, safety and morale. 

A scientific application of color in 
the industrial plant results in more 
accurate and faster work, less tired 
and happier employees, a lower rate 
of accidents. 

Color inspires respect, encourages 
cleanliness and promotes orderli- 
ness. Color is a universal language. 
People of all nations and of every 
race are affected by color because 
color sensation is instinctive. 

Color soothes or stimulates and 
color irritates or screams. Color tells 
us to go and color tells us to stop. 
Color causes eyestrain and color 
brings eye relief. Some colors say 
danger, others say safe. Color is 
power, power that is at last being 
harnessed for the benefit of man. 








FIELDMAN WANTED 


For State of Pennsylvania by 
well-known Fire Company oper- 
ating on non-affiliated basis. 
Will consider experienced un- 
derwriter or adjuster who has 
personality and field sales abil- 
ity. Permanent opportunity in 
well established territory for 
right man. State history, age, 
qualifications and draft status. 
Replies held confidential and 
our representatives know of this 
advertisement. Box 68C. Alfred 
M. Best Co., Inc., 75 Fulton 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. 











AVAILABLE 


Experienced claims and loss man, 
multiple-line training since 1928 in 
Maryland, North Carolina. College 
and law graduate, bar member. Age 
39, married, good health, desirable 
personality: no objection to leaving 
South. Presently employed as inde- 
pendent adjuster, salary $3600 year, 
in North Carolina. Box 67C. Alfred 
M. Best Co., Inc., 75 Fulton Street, 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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New 
1944-45 
Edition 


The CCH Federal Tax 
Course comes in hand- 
some 81/2"x10” durable 
binder, semi-flexible. 


@ Here is a practical ready reference and training course in federal 
taxation. Here is a plain-spoken explanation of the outstanding 
federal taxes as imposed by the federal revenue laws — with 
emphasis throughout on federal income taxation. Actually every 
angle of federal taxation, including the new Individual Income Tax 
Act of 1944, ‘‘pay-as-you-go,"" income tax withholding, capital 
stock tax, excess profits tax, declared value excess-profits tax, gift 
tax, estate tax, and excise taxes, comes in for understandable ex- 
planation and discussion. Not a book, not a loose leaf service, this 
is a Course especially designed to make it easy to become familiar 
with the ‘‘ins’’ and ‘‘outs’’ of the federal tax system — how it has 
developed — what it is today. Stems from George T. Altman's 
popular work. 


@ Each Tax, Each Taxpayer — Individuals, Corporations, Partner- 
ships, Estates and Trusts — whatever the tax, whoever the taxpayer, 
if it is federal taxation and belongs in the Course, it is covered here, 
specifically, definitely. Over 500 illustrative examples and calcula- 
tions make plainer just how the federal tax laws are actually inter- 
preted and applied. Current filled-in return forms, and pertinent 
Code provisions provided, plus a wealth of ‘‘real-life’’ background 
from actual tax practice all contribute to supply everything neces- 
sary or helpful for an everyday, working knowledge of federal 
taxation. 


COMMERCE) CLEARING; HOUSE, ING,, 
PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


NEW YORK 1 CHICAGO 1 WASHINGTON 4 
EMPIRE STATE BLDG. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. MUNSEY BLDG. 
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Automobile Liability Insurance— 
Insurer Held Liable for Accident 
Only Remotely Connected With the 
Use of the Insured Vehicle 





Acoal company in St. Louis made 
wveral deliveries of coal by truck to 
phospital of that city. The coal had 
'be dumped from the trucks into 
b chute through an opening in the 
Kdewalk adjacent to the hospital. 
This opening was about seven or 
peht feet from the sidewalk curb. 
I: was, therefore, necessary that the 
bal trucks back over the curb onto 
ie sidewalk in order to dump the 
val into the chute. The sidewalk 
yas about eight or ten inches higher 
fan the street at the curb. It was 
«essary that some sort of ramp 
provided for the coal trucks to 
ws over in backing from the street 
nto the sidewalk. For this purpose 
ie hospital kept on hand several 
ne blocks of wood of triangular 
iape. The maintenance man of the 
wspital made these blocks available 
pthe drivers of the coal trucks and 
ld them after their deliveries were 
mpleted that they should leave the 
od blocks on the sidewalk. The 
st delivery of coal was made about 
!:30 one morning. The driver of 
fe last truck-load, in accordance 
th the instructions of the hospital 
oe man, removed the large 
aks of wood from the gutter and 
aed them on the sidewalk. The 
wks apparently remained where 
truck driver left them through- 
hi the day, and that evening a 
(estrian walking along the side- 
ak stumbled over the blocks and 
‘tained injuries. He _ instituted 
it against the coal company to 
llect damages for his injuries. The 
el company was insured by a fleet 
lity against liability for bodily in- 
ry “caused by accident and arising 
tof the ownership, maintenance, 
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and use” of the trucks. In his suit 
against the coal company the injured 
party based his right to recover upon 
the violation of an ordinance of the 
City of St. Louis which prohibited 
the placing of any obstructions upon 
sidewalks. When suit was filed 
against it, the coal company de- 
manded that the insurer assume 
full responsibility for the defense of 
the case and for the payment of any 
judgment that might be rendered. 
The insurer, being of the opinion 
that there was no causal relation be- 
tween the claimant’s fall and injuries 
and the use of the automobile trucks, 
refused to accept the defense of the 
action. A judgment was recovered 
against the coal company and pro- 
ceedings were then instituted against 
the insurer to collect this judgment. 

In Schmidt v. Utilities Ins. Co., 
(September, 1944) 182 S.W. (2d) 
181, the Supreme Court of Missouri 
held that the accident and the bodily 
injuries resulting therefrom did arise 
out of the use of the coal company’s 
trucks and the insurer was liable 
therefor. The Court took the view 
that the words “arising out of use” 
was a very broad and comprehensive 
term; that the words were suscepti- 
ble of two interpretations and that 
the interpretation which would sus- 
tain the insured’s claim was the one 
that must be adopted. It, therefore, 
held that the accident was within the 
coverage of the policy, although the 
accident was not the direct and prox- 
imate result of the use of the auto- 
mobile covered by the policy. 

In view of the fact that the issues 
in the suit between the injured party 
and the coal company in no way in- 
volved the use or operation of the 
truck, the decision would seem to 
involve an undue stretching of the 
term “arising out of use.” The 
Court, however, was not without 
precedent for its decision. A case 


closely analogous on its facts is 
Merchants Co. v. Hartford Accident 
and Ind. Co., 187 Miss. 301, which 
case involved an accident resulting 
from some poles being left upon a 
highway by the driver of an insured 
truck. The truck had become stuck 
in a roadside ditch and the driver 
procured several large poles which 
were used to extricate the truck. 
After getting the truck back upon 
the highway he drove away and left 
the poles lying in the road. Later 
another motorist using the highway 
struck the poles and sustained severe 
injuries. It was held that the use of 
the poles in extricating the truck 
and the leaving of the poles upon the 
highway had a direct and substantial 
connection with the use and opera- 
tion of the truck and that the in- 
juries sustained by the motorist 
were within the coverage of the 
automobile liability policy. 


Fire Insurance—Violation of the 
"Iron-Safe" Clause 


The stock of goods of a retail 
furniture dealer was damaged by 
fire. The merchandise was covered 
by several fire policies, each of 
which contained the standard iron- 
safe clause requiring the insured to 
keep accurate inventory and sales 
records and books of account. The 
insured submitted a sworn proof of 
loss to each of the fire insurance 
companies involved. It later devel- 
oped, however, that the insured had 
made up his proof of loss from price 
tags which were on the damaged 
articles of furniture. It was claimed 
by the insured that these price tags 
were still on the furniture and were 
legible after the fire. The insured 
also submitted certain books of ac- 

(Continued on the next page) 














Judge Says—Continued 


count and inventory records but he 
was unable to identify any article 
of furniture listed in his proof of 
loss with any item of furniture listed 
in these records. He was further 
unable to identify the source from 
which any specific article of dam- 
aged furniture had been acquired. 
In other words, he could not name 
the manufacturer or wholesaler. He 
was also unable to produce or iden- 
tify invoices pertaining to the dam- 
aged goods. The insurance com- 
panies refused to pay the loss claims. 
It was their contention that they 
were relieved of any liability because 
the insured had violated the iron- 
safe clause in each policy. Their 
contentions in this respect were sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court of 
Washington. Georgian House of 
Interiors, Inc. v. Glens Falls Ins. 
Co., (September, 1944) 151 Pac. 
(2d) 598. 


The iron-safe clause in a fire 
policy which requires the keeping of 
books and records is a fair and rea- 
sonable protection to insurance com- 
panies against exaggerated and 
fraudulent claims. The courts have 
uniformly held that a_ substantial 
compliance by the insured with these 
provisions of a fire policy is re- 
quired. The insured must keep his 
books in such a manner that they 
will constitute a record of his busi- 
ness transactions which a person of 
ordinary intelligence and accustomed 
to accounts can understand. The in- 
ability of the insured in this case to 
identify a single item contained in 
his proof of loss with any entry on 
the books and records produced by 
him was held by the Court to be a 
clear failure to comply with the pro- 
visions of the iron-safe clause. 





UNDERWRITING 
MANAGER 


Here is a man with a good legal 
background and an auto, compen- 
sation and casualty experience in 
home office underwriting. He is fa- 
miliar with state requirements, regu- 
lations and special risks. Has definite 
executive ability. 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 


Insurance Personne! Exclusively 
166 West Jackson Blvd. HAR. 9040 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





MARINE POSTWAR 
EXPANSION 


IRTUALLY all member com- 

panies of the American Marine 
Hull Insurance Syndicate have 
pledged cooperation in the postwar 
rehabilitation plans of the American 
Merchant Marine and the develop- 
ment of foreign commerce by ex- 
panding marine insurance activities 
to include coverage of foreign 
owned as well as American hulls, 
to which operations are now con- 
fined. This expansion of activities 
had been advocated by Vice Admiral 
Emory S. Land, chairman of the 
Maritime Commission, as essential 
to the success of overseas commerce. 


HIGHER COLLISION RATES 


HE National Automobile Under- 

writers Association is consider- 
ing revisions in collision rates 
on both private passenger and 
commercial cars, based on the 
present experience of its mem- 
ber companies. The experience 
on this line has developed an 
unfavorable trend largely because 
of increased costs of repairs and 
replacements. Also under consider- 
ation by the association are the rec- 
ommendations made by the New 
York Insurance Department in its 
report of examination released a 
few months ago. 
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DISABLED VETERANS 
EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAM OUTLINED 


RIG. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Ag 

ministrator of Veteran Affair 
highly commends the attitude of th 
insurance industry in respect to em. 
ployment of disabled war veteran 
and enunciates a six point program 
for job adjustment of the disable 
in the November issue of the Cs 
ualty and Surety Journal. The gx 
points cited by Brig. Gen. Hing 
are: 1. An adequate retraining pro. 
gram to remove the handicap and 
make the individual fully employ. 
able in a selected occupation partic 
larly suitable to his pattern of abili 
ties and disabilities after training; 
2. Realization on the part of em 
ployers that the requirements oj 
jobs are specific and that the dis 
abled person may be just as efficient 
as one who is not disabled in a jot 
especially selected for him; 3. Prep 
aration on the part of industry fo 
the employment of the disable 
through plant surveys and jd 
studies from the point of view ¢ 
the physical demands of the differ 
ent types of work; 4. Realizatio 
of the Psychological problems of ti 
disabled and the development « 
helpful attitudes in relation to them 
5. Removal of all legal barriers m AR 
necessarily militating against th 
employment of the disabled ; 6. En IN 
couragement of scientific attitudd 


3 






and humane procedures. | 
“Tf we are to do justice to 0 
war disabled, these points must! 

constantly reiterated until they ' \= 

come our habit of thinking, ¥ Wy,., 

concludes. oe 

i) Carr 

ably 


b 





\ Righ 
WANTED depa 
Casualty Insurance Underwriter specialit ls 
ing in automobile insurance to be / ‘ lighti 
cated in Home Office of nationwid a 
insurance company. Prefer age to be 4 of Tr 





to 35. Please give full particulars in fis 
letter. Our employees know of this # 
Reply c/o Alfred M. Best Company, |" 
75 Fulton Street, New York 7, New Yo 
Box 66C. 
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USE 8-POINT PLAN FOR 
AN OVERBOARD DRIVE 
IN THE 6th WAR LOAN! 


NOV. 20th TO DEC. 16th 


Start the ball rolling by appointing a 6th War 
Loan Bond Committee, representing labor, man- 
agement and other groups. 


Carry on by selecting a Team Captain—prefer- 
ably a returned veteran—for every 10 workers. 


Right at the start, establish a Quota for each 
department—and every employee. 


Arrange frequent Meetings of Captains, high- 
lighting importance of their work — effective 
sales methods—and need for painstaking study 
of Treasury Booklet, Getting The Order. 





Our fighting men still have a long way to go! But—your plant- 
wide selling of the 6th can do much to shorten their embattled 


miles—lessen the price they so willingly pay for victory! Join 


the coast to coast parade of patriotic firms that are assuring an 


“overboard” showing in the 6th by following through on 
every point in the 8-Point Plan. 








Make definite Assignments to those best equip- 
ped to arrange music, speeches, rallies, com- 
petitive progress boards and meeting schedules. 


Issue Individual Pledge Cards—made out in the 
name of each worker and providing for both 
cash and installment purchase. 


Resolicit! This is the secret of “overboard” War 
Bond subscriptions. Your State Payroll Chairman 
has a special Resolicitation Plan for you to pu! 
into action near the end of the campaign. 


Give generously of your Advertising Space to 
drive home the War Bond story. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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Examination Answers—Continued 
revealed or taken into account in the 
customary method of state examin- 
ing and licensing of drivers. 

(b) “Inasmuch as the number of 
disabling work injuries have con- 
tinued their upward trend much 
more markedly than employment, an 
increase in compensation insurance 
costs may be anticipated.” 

Comment on the adequacy of the 
above method of measuring the in- 
dustrial injury rate and describe a 
method that has proved more satis- 
factory. 


(a) (1) Other than exposure 
(how much, when and where), skill, 
safety-mindedness, and speed are 
the principal causes of accidents. 
Personal characteristics and behavior 
that contribute to cause accidents 


may be physical, mental, or both. 
Such physical factors as impairment 
of eyesight, defective hearing, ex- 
tremes of age, deformities, fatigue, 
or drunkenness may cause accidents. 
Then too, accidents may be caused 
by slow reaction time and inability 
to judge time, distance, or speed. 
Another important factor is “mental 
attitude.” Unless one appreciates 
the dangers of automobile driving 
and has a proper sense of responsi- 
bility to his family, dependents, and 
others on the road, he is likely to be 
a menace. He may be reckless, in- 
attentive, rude, selfish, and incon- 
siderate. All these contribute to the 
accident toll. 

(2) To some extent skill in driv- 
ing is taken into account in the state 
examining and licensing of drivers. 
Especially is this true for the easily 





4 Million 


NE of the world's greatest bene- 
factors was Einar Holboell, 
Danish postal clerk. 


Asheworked long hourssorting Christ- 
mas mail, he thought of a way to put 
it to work for humanity ... and in 1904 
started the sale of Christmas Seals 
to combat tuberculosis. Introduced 
in America in 1907, the Seals have 
helped cut the T.B. death rate 75%, 
have helped save 4,000,000 lives! 


ButT.B. still kills more people between 
15.and 45than any other disease. Your 
dollarsare urgentlyneeded now.Send 
in your contribution today — please. 


Tuberculosis 


Cewrryr—ry°r revved 








OX MERRY CHRISTMAS | > 





How a Dane Saved 


BUY CHRISTMAS 


The National, 


State and Local 
Associations in | 
the United States ae 


Americans! 
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ascertained factors of age, vision, 
hearing, and physical deformities, ]t 
is customary to ask questions about 
traffic signals, road laws, and rules 
of driving, but these do not reveal 
actual physical skill and coordina. 
tion of the driver. Some states give 
comprehensive road tests and get 
more complete knowledge of a driy- 
er’s reaction time and skill, but un- 
fortunately, most of the significant 
items are not checked sufficiently 
after the first examination has been 
passed. 

Safety-mindedness is a complex 
attribute of persons which usually 
is not revealed by mere questions 
and answers, because it involves 
early training, respect for the rights 
of others, and some other factors 
difficult to evaluate without an ex- 
tended period of observation. 

Speed is not suceptible of meas- 
urement in a licensing examination 
It is usually ascertained when the 
driver is caught violating the speed 
law. 

(b) The statement does not pre- 
sent a very complete picture of the 
true situation because it deals with 
frequency only. The amount o 
working time lost is also affected 
quite vitally by the severity of acci- 
dents. Therefore, a better measure 
is one that expresses the “‘time lost’ 
in terms of the exposure (time 
worked). A commonly used method 
is that of “days lost per 1000 hours 
worked.” 


Ouestion 9 


“L” ts about to build a six story 
office building to be occupied. pre 
marily by doctors and. dentists. He 
says that because he believes a build- 
ing of standard mill-type construc 
tion will withstand fire better than 
many so-called fireproof buildings, 
he will use the former. 

(a) Does “L’s” belief have am 
substantial basis of fact? If $0, ¢ 
plain it. If not, how do you accounl 
for his belief ? 

{b) Outline the distinctive or spt- 
cial features of construction that 
identify the type of building “L 
has decided to erect. 

(c) Are the features given in you 
answer to (b) readily adaptable t 
a building to be occupied by doctor 
and dentists? Explain with refer 
ence to each of the features. 
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(a) “L’s” belief has a substantial 
basis in fact because standard mill- 
type construction is slow burning 
and thus gives the fire department 
a better Opportunity to get on the 
job before the fire is out of con- 
trol. There is much evidence to 
show that buildings of this type have 
withstood severe fire for a longer 
period and with less damage than 
many of those of the fire-resistive 
type. Then too, a quick intense fire 
may do more damage in a given 
period of time to the steel frame- 
work of a fire-resistive building than 
to a mill-type building where col- 
lapse requires complete burning. 


(b) Some of the distinctive fea- 
tures of mill-type buildings are: 

(1) Masonry walls. 

(2) Heavy joists and columns. 

(3) Heavy timbers in floors and 
interliners between floors. 

(4) Windows protected with 
wired glass or metal shutters. 

(5) No unprotected floor open- 
ings. 

(6) Drains or scuppers on each 
foor to permit water to leave build- 
ing instead of accumulating and 
using damage to contents and col- 
apse of floors. 

(7) Heavy timbered roof with 
wovering that meets minimum qual- 
ity standards. 

(c) Most of these features are not 
adaptable to a building to be occu- 
jied by doctors and dentists. Of 
wurse doctors and dentists could 
ccupy any kind of structure, but 
professional men usually prefer 
iuildings with a refined appearance. 
The mill-type building is especially 
alapted for factories, storage, etc., 
where looks are immaterial but 
trength, utility, and cost are para- 
mount. Thus the doctor or dentist 
s likely to seek quarters in the neat, 
nodern fire-resistive building. The 
atter type of structure also has pro- 
tected vertical floor openings, wired 
sass windows (but not iron shut- 
rs), and is nearly always a rein- 
torced concrete building so you do 
lot see any open joist construction 
and non-furred walls. 


YJuestion 10 


_A young man who has decided on 
dusiness as a career hesitates to be- 
‘ome an insurance agent because he 
does not like the “cold canvass” 
method of prospecting. 
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companies. 





Toward new horizons 





Standard of Detroit is con- 
stantly seeking new ways to 
be of greater service—con- 
stantly looking toward new 
horizons to make the work 
of its agents and brokers 
easier and more profitable. 


Backed by a record of sixty progressive years, Standard pledges 
a continuance of prompt and fair claim service—of modern, up- 
to-the-minute coverages—of competent assistance in under- 
writing, safety engineering and production. In short, Standard 
Accident promises to maintain, and, where possible, improve its 
present high standards of service. 


Your Standard field man will gladly tell you the many reasons 
why Standard Service Satisfies—why Standard is today one of 
America’s oldest and largest casualty insurance and bonding 


STANDARD ACCIDENT 


Insurance Company 
SIXTY YEARS OF SERVICE AND SECURITY 








(a) Describe briefly the other 
methods of prospecting that might 
be used. 

(b) Identify the common errors 
in “prospecting” and show how a 
salesman can ascertain if he is com- 
mitting them. 

(c) In the sale of personal acci- 
dent insurance, what kinds of in- 
formation should an agent obtain 


about a prospect in order to have a 
fairly accurate “picture” of him be- 
fore making the approach? 


(a) (1) Direct mail. By this 
method one can reach the attentions 
of a far greater number of pros- 
pects than through the cold canvass. 
Of course, direct mail prospecting 

(Continued on the next page) 
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BEST’S DIGEST 
OF 
INSURANCE STOCKS 


BEST’S DIGEST OF IN- 
SURANCE STOCKS — the 
only work of its kind in 
existence. Designed to 
meet the needs of every- 
one interested in obtain- 
ing the true value of in- 
surance shares. 


Contains, on a per share 
basis, analyses of 130 fire, 
casualty and life insur- 
ance companies .. ten- 
year financial and oper- 
ating exhibits ..  liqui- 
dating value .. divi- 
dends .. premium te 
serve equity .. invest- 
ment income .. capi- 
tal gains and losses .. 
also, important security 
holdings .. actual mar- 
ket value of assets .. 
group financial statements 
co CO 


Place your order now for 
prompt delivery. 


$5.09 
PER COPY 
(Postage Included) 


ALFRED M. BEST CO. 


Incorporated 


75 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Examination Answers—Continued 


brings better results when the letters 
are followed by personal calls. Di- 
rect mail, containing a return reply 
card, if answered, changes the call 
from “cold canvass” to an “open 
door” call. 

(2) Centers of influence. By 
getting names or recommendations 
from outstanding persons,—such as 
bankers, heads of organizations or 
social clubs a select list of prospects 
may be built up. This method of 
prospecting is most desirable, for the 
reason that the mere mention of the 
name of these “centers of influence” 
helps to arouse the interest and at- 
tention of the prospect, as well as 
his implied respect and consideration 
for the “center of influence.” 

(3) Announcements in news- 
papers and magazines. Events listed 
in newspapers,—such as new incor- 
porations, new leases, real estate 
sales, new arrivals, etc., are fertile 
leads for profitable prospecting. 

(4) Associations with social or 
religious groups. The members of 
a church group, a club, a society, or 
profession make valuable prospects. 

(5) The endless chain. Each 
client or prospect is requested to 
supply names and information about 
other possible prospects that he 
knows. If this plan is intelligently 
used, one prospect leads to another. 

(6) Specialized service reports 
prepared by organizations that as- 
semble information about the buy- 
ing habits, financial condition, etc., 
of inhabitants frequently contain 
names of likely prospects. 

(b) Waste of time and effort is 
often due to: 

(1) Covering too much territory, 
wasting time is going from place 
to place. One can prevent this by 
having more calls closer together. 
The salesman can tell this by his 
record of too few presentations per 
day, and by an analysis of his “‘rout- 
ing’ over a short period of time. 

(2) By calling on those who either 
have insufficient to insure or who 
cannot afford to pay the premium. 
If the latter, it will show up in the 
development of bad collections. If 
the former, it will be evident in 
failure to make sales in an unduly 
large number of presentations. 

(3) By not getting the right in- 
formation on which to base the sale. 
Incorrect information leads to fail- 
ure to sell, loss of confidence of the 





insured, and arguments. It would 
show up in having a large proportion 
of calls that did not develop sales, 

(4) Excessive concentration and 
its opposite evil of scattering efforts 
too thinly. The first occurs when 
too much time is spent on a single 
prospect and the latter when effort 
is spread over too many persons, too 
many groups or too large a terri- 
tory. The error of one’s methods 
will be revealed if records are kept 
to show how the time was spent and 
the results obtained. 

Every agent should make a pe- 
riodic analysis of results compared 
with the direction of his efforts, 
This should reveal the methods that 
are productive and those that should 
be revised or abandoned. 

(c) Information needed in order 
to have a fairly accurate picture of 
an accident insurance prospect in- 
cludes : the need of the prospect (his 
dependents, etc.), ability to pay the 
premium, average annual earnings, 
age, sex, occupational hazard, ex- 
posure to other accident hazards, 
physical condition, and moral haz- 
ard and personal characteristics that 
might make him an undesirable risk. 


ACT ON SEPARATION RULES 


LIMINATION of the separa- 

tion and non-intercourse rules, 
some of which have been in effect 
since the turn of the century, are 
now being considered by the var- 
ous territorial underwriting and 
regulatory insurance organizations. 
This action, designed to bring rules 
in line with present conditions, has 
been under deliberation for many 
months. 

While actual repeal of these rules 
has not as yet been voted by members 
of the Eastern Underwriters Ass0- 
ciation, the recommendations of the 
executive committee in this respect 
were approved in principle at 4 
special meeting on November 3 and 
the officers have been authorized to 
prepare for later consideration such 
changes in the constitution and by- 
laws which would bring these ret- 
ommendations into effect. 

Members of the Western Under- 
writers Association at a meeting 0 
November 15 voted to abolish sts 
separation rule which provided 4 
higher graded scale of commissi0t 
to agents who placed all business 
with W.U.A. members. 
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Twenty Four Reasons 
why every insurance producer should be selling 


DISHONESTY 


INSURANCE 


Embezzlements are accomplished in various ways. One person may 
take cash, another may steal merchandise and convert it into cash, 
while another may use forgery to obtain money. Following are 
some of the more common ways by which dishonest employees 
operate. This is by no means a complete list because the methods 
used are just as numerous and limitless as the ideas which can be 


concocted by any human being. 


EMBEZZLERS OPERATE BY 


Paying bills to fictitious firms and cashing 
checks through a dummy. 


“Swapping horses”, that is, stealing 
from incoming payments and applying 
subsequent remittances on other items 
to cover stealing. 


Invoicing goods too cheaply and securing 
a cash rebate from the customers. 


Extracting certain ledger sheets to con- 
ceal shortage. 


Lending to companies in which the em- 
ployee has an interest. 


Padding payrolls. 
Paying bonuses to those not entitled to them. 


Carrying I.0.U. tickets in drawer as 
cash. 


Carrying dead men on the payroll. 
Causing securities to “disappear.” 
Padding cash expenditures. 


Collusion with outside criminals. 


Issuing checks for returned goods which 
were never returned. 


Reducing the amount of outgoing in- 
voices on books, paying reduced amount 


in cash and appropriating the custom- 
er’s check. 


Raising checks and then destroying the 
vouchers when returned by the bank. 


Raising invoices and checks after they 
have been paid. 


Using employer’s name for personal specu- 
lation. 


Faking hold-ups. 

Making charges against inactive accounts. 
Failing to credit cash payments. 
“Forgetting” to enter cash sales. 

Stealing from the cash drawer. 
Keeping separate books. 


Stealing materials and merchandise. 


Show this list to your prospects when you call! 


ATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 


AFFILIATED WITH: AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 


STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Connecticut 











EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


J. B. ROBERTSON, PRESIDENT 


REINSURANCE OF CASUALTY — FIDELITY — SURETY 


QUALIFIED IN ALL THE STATES, IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA WITH 
UNITED STATES TREASURY AND THE DOMINION OF CANADA 


HOME OFFICE - KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — SAN FRANCISCO — LOS ANGELES 
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Aero Insurance Underwriters: New 
promotions and additions to its branch 
and service offices have been made by 
this organization in further elaboration 
of its recently announced program for 
the field development of aviation insur- 
ance. Harold Montee, since 1941 coordi- 
nator in the home office, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Kansas City 
office, to succeed Jules B. Guinotte, who 
early in September was named regional 
manager for the territory serviced by 
the Chicago, Kansas City and Dallas 
offices. Jack H. Quick has been appointed 
assistant manager of the Kansas City 
office, replacing Cecil Brandon, who has 
been transferred to New York to assume 
the duties relinquished by Mr. Montee. 
Other changes include the appointment 
of Orin Redhead as manager of the Co- 
lumbus, Ohio office and the naming of 
Eugene Beese as field underwriter in the 
Atlanta office. The organization also an- 
nounced certain territorial changes. The 
eastern portion of Ohio, which previously 
reported to the New York office, now 
is included in the territory served by the 
Chicago branch office, while the north- 
east section of Iowa, which previously 
came under the jurisdiction of Chicago, 
is now handled from the Kansas City 
office. 
*: = 2 


Aetna Fire Group: Two new special 
agents have been appointed for the Cen- 
tury Indemnity and Standard Surety and 
Casualty, Newton L. Tunis in Connecti- 
cut and N. Richard Clayton in the A\l- 
bany office. Albert N. Butler, Jr., has 
rejoined the group’s New York depart- 
ment where he had been an assistant 
underwriter from 1937 to 1941. During 
the intervening years he had been as- 
sociated with the Home and Fidelity- 
Phenix. Howard L. Waterhouse has 
been named state agent for the group at 
Newark to supervise the New Jersey 
territory. Mr. Waterhouse, who for 
several years past has been serving that 
territory as special agent, succeeded the 
late Wallace A. Bell. More than a month 
ago Elliott A. Mayo was named marine 
agency supervisor for the fire companies 
of this group. For a number of years 
past Mr. Mayo has been serving as in- 
land marine underwriter. 


xk 


American-Associated Group: H. G. 
Kates, vice president of the Associated 
Fire & Marine Insurance Company, has 
also been elected vice president of the 
American Automobile Fire Insurance 
Company. Mr. Kates in addition to 
supervising the operations of Associated 
F.& M. in central and eastern territories 
also directs the affairs of the inland 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FIELD 


marine department of American Auto- 
mobile Fire for all territories. Philip 
S. Carrell now is resident vice president 
for the American Auto Companies at 
Portland, where he has for several years 
held the position of resident vice presi- 
dent of the Associated Insurance Com- 
panies and, as recently announced, he 
is now in charge of the newly established 
combined Portland office for the Ameri- 
can-Associated Insurance Companies. M. 
lv. Wilson, vice president of Associated 
Indemnity at Chicago, has transferred 
his headquarters to St. Louis. He will 
occupy quarters in the executive offices 
of the American Automobile and he will 
have supervision of Associated Indemnity 
operations in central and eastern terri- 
tories. 


xk ® 
American Casualty: Crichton and Com- 
pany of Great Falls, Montana, have 


recently been appointed general agents 
for the state of Montana. L. C. Lippin- 
cott was appointed claims manager of 
the Philadelphia office serving eastern 
Pennsylvania, South Jersey and Dela- 
ware. Prior to his affiliation with the 
American Casualty, Mr. Lippincott has 
been five years with the brokerage firm 
of Hutchinson, Rivinus and Company 
where he served as claims manager. Ap- 
pointment of E. Warren Pullen as ex- 
ecutive representative was also an- 
nounced recently. Mr. Pullen for a num- 
ber of years had traveled the country 
for Aero Insurance Underwriters, and 
during the past year has been manager 
of their Ohio office. Willis B. Hulse 
was appointed manager of the group 
and franchise division of the company’s 
accident and health department. Mr. 
Hulse has been active in the accident 
and health field since 1927. 
x kk 


American Insurance Group: E. Gor- 
don Linke, who for the past seven years 
has been manager of the marine depart- 
ment at Rockford, Illinois, has been 
named superintendent of agencies for the 
western department. Kenneth C. Nelson, 
who has acted as Mr. Linke’s assistant 
for a number of years, now is super- 
visor of the marine department. Two 
new special agents for the fire companies 
in the group are William Hart and 
Clinton E. Shepherd. They will be as- 
sociated with State Agent Reiter in 
northern New Jersey. 
= 2 


Eagle Star: Effective October 30 
Arthur J. Huneke resigned as assistant 
United States manager of this company, 
a post he had held since the beginning of 
1942. Future plans of Mr. Huneke have 
not been announced. 






Fire Association Group: On Novem- 
ber 1 Carl F. Milbrandt was appointed 
a special agent for marine business in 
the state of New York (except New 
York City and suburban) with head- 
quarters in Rochester. Mr. Milbrandt in 
his new capacity is associated with W. 
R. Somerville, special agent of the group. 


xr 


Insurance Managers Association of 


D. C.: At the annual meeting of the In- 
surance Managers Association of the 
District of Columbia, Charles F. Holden, 
general manager of the North America 
Companies in the D. of C., was elected 
president to succeed Guy E. Mann of 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety Company. 
The association represents fire, marine 
and casualty business in this territory. 
Other officers elected were: Vice presi- 
dent, Paul N. Cherry, manager of the 
American Surety Company; secretary- 
treasurer, Howard M. Starling, Wash- 
ington manager of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives; and Ex- 
ecutive Committee Member, Frank 
Powell, manager of Travelers Insurance 
Company. 
xk 


London & Lancashire: To succeed the 
late C. G. Robertson this company has 
appointed Philip C. Metzger and Charles 
E. Dox as assistant managers of the 
western department. Mr. Metzger for- 
merly had been assistant agency superin- 
tendent while Mr. Dox had been assisting 
in the underwriting and executive de- 


partments. 
x «kt 


Manufacturers Group: Early last 
month Leonard C. Cabral was named 
superintendent of the inland marine de- 
partment. Mr. Cabral has had many 
years’ experience in the marine business 
and has been superintendent of the inland 
marine department of one of the large 
fire insurance companies. In his new con- 
nection he will assist C. Worcester Bouck, 
secretary of the company, who is in gen- 
eral charge of marine operations. Ed- 
ward S. Carroll now is special agent for 
Manufacturers Fire in northern and 
central New Jersey with headquarters 
at Newark. H. M. Glenn was appointed 
agency supervisor of the Chicago offices 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Recent Developments—Continued 


of the Manufacturers Casualty and 
Manufacturers Fire. Mr. Glenn had been 
with the American Automobile Insur- 
ance Company as agency supervisor in 
the Chicago office for eight years. His 
ground work in insurance was acquired 
while in the employ of the Travelers In- 
surance Company, where for six years 
he was engaged in sales and underwriting 
of general casualty and fire lines in the 
Chicago branch office. 


xkkek 


Marsh & McLennan, Inc.: Hermon D. 
Smith has been named vice president in 
charge of the firm’s Chicago office. Mr. 
Smith, who had been with the Northern 
Trust Company, joined Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan in 1928 and has been a vice 
president since 1931. He served as sec- 
ond lieutenant in the first world war and 
in September, 1944 was appointed Chief 
of the Price Adjustment Office of the 





Army Air Forces at Wright Field, Day- 
ton, Ohio. Upon the completion of a 
special assignment there, he returned to 
Marsh & McLennan taking up his duties 
as administrative assistant to Charles 
Ward Seabury who is now chairman of 
the board. 


xe ® 


National Board of Fire Underwriters: 
The appointment of George G. Traver 
to the public relations staff of this or- 
ganization was announced last month. 
Mr. Traver served for fourteen years as 
manager of the Greater Chicago Safety 
Council in which capacity he was re- 
sponsible for the organization and direc- 
tion of the accident prevention and fire 
prevention activities throughout the en- 
tire metropolitan Chicago area. For the 
past two years he has been with the Of- 
fice of Price Administration in Washing- 
ton, where he was in charge of industry 
relations for the fuel oil rationing di- 
vision. 








Yes—the agent is a good man to know! 


Lots of people don’t know that this is true be- 
cause they don’t know all the things the agent 
and his protection can do for them. That's why 
programs of public education, whether promoted 
by agency or company organizations, should 
have our fullest support. When we tell people 
what insurance can do for them, then they will 


know why the agent is a good man to know! 








Inspections save war sup- 
plies. Research promotes 
safety. Agents sell security. 
That's how insurance works! 











Ohio Farmers 


INSURANCE COMPANY ~: LEROY, O. 
Chartered 1848 


MEMBER * THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


THE INSURANCE AGENT IS A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 
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North America Group: H. Y. Yang, 
who is connected with the Shing Hwa 
Insurance Company of Chungking, China, 
will spend a year at the head office of 
the Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica Companies in Philadelphia, where he 
will familiarize himself with the opera- 
tion of various departments as a pre- 
liminary to returning to China and taking 
an active part in the business life of 
China after the war. Mr. Yang is under 
the tutelage of V. J. G. Petersen, man- 
ager for the Far East of the North 
America Companies. L. Everett Brame 
now is inland marine underwriter in the 
San Francisco Service Office. He re- 
placed Joseph W. Huggins, who was ad- 
vanced to a position of responsibility in 
the head office in Philadelphia. J. B. 
Wyatt has been named state agent for 
the Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica in Iowa, succeeding James E. Bright, 
who resigned to enter the local agency 
business. For the indemnity company, 
William H. Kennedy has been appointed 
superintendent of the Rochester Claim 
Division in New York, succeeding A. E. 
Busselle, resigned, and Russell S. Cross 
has been named superintendent of the 
newly-established branch claim division 
at Des Moines, Iowa. James A. Smith, 
formerly with the Hartford Accident, 
has joined the Pacific Coast office of this 
group as superintendent of the bonding 
department. 
* & € 


Phoenix of Hartford Group: Effec- 
tive November 1, George F. Thomas was 
appointed general adjuster of the Phoe- 
nix and its affiliated companies. Mr. 
Thomas is vice president and secretary 
of the Great Eastern Fire Insurance 
Company, White Plains, N. Y., with 
which he has been associated since its 
organization in 1929. By recent action 
Mr. Thomas also has been elected to the 
board of directors of the Great Eastern. 
x kk 


Springfield Group: Arthur H. Clarke, 
secretary of the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, is now asso- 
ciated with this group as special agent. 
He will assist Agency Superintendent 
Harry J. Landen in the supervision of 
agents in Eastern Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island territory. 
xk 


The Travelers: Herman N. Herrick has 
been appointed as field assistant in the 
life, accident and group departments in 
the Washington, C., branch office. 
George H. Murdoch, assistant manager, 
fidelity and surety lines, of the Buffalo 
branch office, was transferred to the De- 
troit branch in the same capacity. Roger 
W. Miller, field assistant, casualty and 
surety lines, of the company’s Minne- 
apolis office, has been transferred to Buf- 
falo. Joseph J. Bass, Jr., field assistant, 
fidelity and surety lines, was transferred 
from the Richmond to the Charlotte of- 
fice. George P. McGrath, assistant man- 
ager, casualty lines, New York City of- 
fice, was promoted to be manager special 
risks division, casualty lines. Robert W. 
Miller of Cleveland, was appointed field 
assistant, casualty and surety lines at the 
Minneapolis branch office. 
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FIRE — MARINE 


ABINGTON MUTUAL Fire Insurance Company 
Abington, Massachusetts 


Non-Assessable Policies 


Commencing January 1, 1945, policies issued by 
Abington Mutual Fire Insurance Company will be non- 
assessable. Heretofore, all policies contained an assess- 
ment liability of one additional annual premium. 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE Assurance Company 
KNICKERBOCKER Insurance Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Merger Proposed 


Consolidation of the Knickerbocker Insurance Com- 
pany of New York with American Equitable Assurance 
Company of New York, both of which are managed by 
Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., was unanimously recom- 
mended by directors on October 30 and was approved 
by stockholders of both companies at special meetings 
held November 30. Completion of the merger now 
awaits the approval of the New York Insurance De- 
partment. 

When all necessary requirements have been met, the 
merger, as between the companies, will be effective as 
of October 1, 1944. The merger plans provide that the 
continuing company will be known as the American 
Equitable Assurance Company of New York and will 
have a capital of $1,500,000 comprising 300,000 shares 
of $5 par value. It is proposed that two-thirds of the 
capital stock (200,000 shares) be distributed to present 
American Equitable stockholders on a share for share 
basis and the remaining one-third (100,000 shares) be 
distributed to Knickerbocker stockholders in the ratio 
of one share for each two held. 

Preliminary figures upon the basis of valuations pre- 
scribed in the merger agreement indicate that the 
merged company will have assets in excess of $17,000,- 
000 and capital and surplus in excess of $6,000,000. 


THE AMERICAN FIRE & CASUALTY 
Company, Orlando, Florida 


Enters Additional States 
The American Fire and Casualty Company was re- 
‘ently admitted to the following additional states: 


Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas and North 
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CASUALTY —SURETY “@& 


Carolina. The company previously had been licensed 
in only four southern states, namely, Florida, Georgia, 
South Carolina and Tennessee. 

In making this announcement, Walter L. Hays, 
president, reported that while there will shortly be some 
development in this new territory much of it is for 
postwar development. The company is chartered as a 
multiple line company, writing fire and all allied lines, 
all forms of casualty insurance, and fidelity and surety 
bonds. 


AMERICAN Insurance Company 
Newark, N. J. 


New Director 


Directors of the American Insurance Company at a 
meeting held early last month elected Robert G. Cowan 
to membership on the board. 

Mr. Cowan is president of the National Newark and 
Essex Banking Company. Prior to his association with 
that company, he was for twelve years with the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. 


AMERICAN UNDERWRITERS Mutual Casualty 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dividend to Creditors 


Creditors of the American Underwriters Mutual 
Casualty Company which was placed in liquidation on 
March 13, 1941, will receive another dividend of 5%. 
This will make a total of 90% to holders of general 
claims against the company. The total amount allowed 
for unpaid claims is $84,823. 


ARCADIA MUTUAL Casualty Company 


Chicago, Illinois 
Examined 


Policyholders’ surplus of this company as of March 
31, 1944 was $10,255, according to a report of exami- 
nation released by the State Insurance Department of 
Illinois. Total admitted assets were $17,038 and guar- 

(Continued on the next page) 








ARCADIA MUTUAL CASUALTY—Continued BLU 


anty fund certificates outstanding $26,060. The com- Spa 
pany is licensed to operate in the state of Illinois and 
writes accident, health and hospitalization insurance. | jew 
Assets consist principally of United States Government 


Available on Request 


REVIEW OF OPERATIONS of bonds carried at $10,183 and cash $5,782. In review- Tt 
ing the underwriting and investment results the examin- 

38 FIRE-MARINE INSURANCE ers’ final comments were as follows: “The years 1942, oe ii 
COMPANIES 1943 and 1944 show a net loss in underwriting and] The 


investments for each year. It is only due to the fact $50, 
of the sale of guaranty fund certificates during this + auth 


and period amounting to $7,060.00 that the company has Of 
been able to meet surplus requirements. Losses in- Blan: 
18 CASUALTY-SURETY INSURANCE curred due to strict interpretation of the policy con-} fF yf 
. tracts have been comparatively low. The underwriting Spar 

COMPANIES expenses appear excessive due to the acquisition cost, 

commissions paid average 661% per cent including an 

for Five Years Ending With 1943 overwriting commission of 5% to 15% allowed to the 
International Agency on all business received from BOS 
and for the Year 1943 other agencies which is cleared through this agency’s | OLD 


account. It is recommended that this practice be dis- 
: > Bost 
continued. 


MACKUBIN, LEGG & COMPANY = 


Established 1899 


i aati ASSOCIATED HOSPITAL Service of New York | p.2° 

New York Curb Exchange (Associate) New York, N. Y. panie: 

Bostc 

BALTIMORE NEW YORK Enrollment Restrictions Eased simila 
latter 





Temporary arrangements for the enrollment of indi- | his p 
viduals have been announced by the Associated Hos- | when 
pital Service of New York, making its facilities avail- ¢ comm 
able to the self-employed, unemployed or in firms of | ¢levat 
less than five employes. Applicants must be in good Mr 
health and not over 60 years of age. The plan is in | under 

hr D RK effect from November 13 to December 15, 1944. Rates | inlanc 
ln Pp ait niqers | are somewhat higher than for group enrollment. The | edge | 
New York “Blue Cross” plan now reports nearly | dence 
Hire Iusuraiuce Company | 1,700,000 subscribers, an increase of 277,574 for the | his en 
first nine months of this year. electe 

vice f 








BANKERS NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 


A e H Montclair, N. J. al 
merican ome Enters Accident and Health Field 


e 
Fire Assurance Company Announcement has been made by the Bankers Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company that it has entered the |_ The 
accident and health field. R. P. Diffenbaugh is man- Insurz 
ager of the newly created accident and health depart- 1943 
ment. Miss Margaret E. De Graw is an associate of ,@mce ¢ 
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BLUE RIDGE Insurance Company 
Spartanburg, S. C 


New Company 


The Blue Ridge Insurance Company was incorpo- 
rated under the laws of South Carolina and received 
its license to transact business on October 16, 1944. 
The company began business with paid-in capital of 
$50,000 and paid-in surplus of similar amount. It is 


$ authorized to write fire and casualty lines of business. 


Officers of the company are: President, Fred W. 
Blanton; vice presidents, Dr. W. Frank Strair and 
F. H. Sikes; secretary, J. V. Ezell; treasurer, E. C. 
Sparrow. 


BOSTON Insurance Company 
OLD COLONY Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Bowersock Joins Staff 


Donald C. Bowersock resigned as vice president of 
Providence Washington and Anchor Insurance Com- 
panies, effective December 1 to become associated with 
Boston and Old Colony Insurance Companies in a 
similar capacity. Henry R. Hedge, president of the 
latter group, has revealed plans for retirement from 
his present post at the annual meeting in February 
when he will assume the chairmanship of the executive 
committee and Mr. Bowersock, at that time, will be 
elevated to the presidency. 

Mr. Bowersock is one of the best known marine 
underwriters in the country. He is an authority on 
inland marine insurance and also has a thorough knowl- 
edge of fire and aviation lines. He joined the Provi- 
dence Washington in December, 1917 and has spent 
his entire business career with that company. He was 
elected marine secretary in 1936, secretary in 1939 and 
vice president in 1941. 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS at 


Warner Inter-Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
Examined 


The Canners Exchange Subscribers at Warner Inter- 
Insurance Exchange was examined as of December 31, 
1943 on behalf of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. Participating in the examination 
were representatives of the states of Idaho, Illinois 
and Pennsylvania. 

The information and data contained in the report of 
examination is briefly summarized as follows: 

_(1) The exchange has a good cash position. All 

investments are United States treasury issues and have 

an average yield of approximately 3.08% for the period 

under examination. Cash and bonds comprise 90.22% 

of the total admitted assets of the exchange. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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WANT TO KEEP YOUR 


CUSTOMERS Sattofied 


WITH YOUR SERVICE? 








Progressive insurance company man- 
agement requires more than just 
highly specialized experience and 
ample resources—necessary as they 
are. 


It is equally important to maintain 
a continuous study of the changing 
needs of your risks—and a continu- 
ous program to improve methods of 
service. 


You will be pleased with -Pearl’s 
friendly cooperation...and their 
ability to grasp your problems and 
help you keep your customers satis- 


fied. 


@ PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


@ EUREKA SECURITY FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE CO. 


@ MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 













| MERIGAN, 
it AWVAMG, 
HOME OFFICE: 19 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6 
CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
313 Bulkley Bldg. 26 Cliff St. 
PHILADELPHIA CINCINNATI 
525 Chestnut St. 1417 Carew Tower 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
200 Bush Street 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 














Executives Who Must Say 
Vas”? or "'No”’ 


Read the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
each morning for their daily business news. 


Upon their decisions hinge the policies 
of major corporations or entire industries, 
affecting the lives of thousands of em- 
ployees, stockholders, and customers. 


These men can’t afford to guess, to take 
a chance, or to wait for their business news. 
They must have facts, and have them 
promptly. 


That is why they read the Chicago Jour- 
nal of Commerce each business morning. 


Chicago 
Journal of Commerce 


“All the News a Busy Man 
Has Time to Read” 


12 East Grand Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBS.—Continuved 


(2) The underwriting practices employed by the 
exchange are conservative. The ratios of incurred 
losses to earned deposits in the period under examina- 
tion are: 1940, 28.85% ; 1941, 22.39% ; 1942, 48.62% 
and 1943, 40.87% as reflected in the underwriting and 
investment exhibit embodied in this report. The in- 
creased ratios in the years 1942 and 1943 were chiefly 
due to unusually large individual losses. 

(3) The subscribers at the exchange are afforded 
fair treatment and contractual obligations are promptly 
discharged in accordance with policy provisions. 


Plan of Operation 


The Canners Exchange Subscribers limits its writings 
to canning factories and closely allied risks against 
hazards of fire and lightning, use and occupancy, wind- 
storm, tornado, riot and civil commotion, explosion and 
aircraft damage. It writes lines up to a maximum of 
$1,000,000.00 but through excess reinsurance contracts 
limits its net liability on any risk to a maximum of 
$120,000.00. The maximum limit accepted is fixed by 
the Attorney-in-Fact on approval of the advisory com- 
mittee. 

The exchange maintains individual surplus (sav- 
ings), reserve fund and surplus reserve accounts for 
each subscriber, and the net balance of each subscriber's 
account represents his proportionate share of the total 
surplus of the exchange. 

At the time a subscriber receives a contract of insur- 
ance he establishes a reserve fund equal to $2.00 for 
each one thousand dollars of insurance he has in force. ¢ 
The reserve fund deposit of each subscriber is in- 
creased or decreased according to the fluctuations in the 
amount of insurance carried by the subscriber and is 
maintained at $2.00 per thousand intact at all times. 
All surplus (savings) is distributed on the basis of the 
reserve fund. Each subscriber must make expense and 
guarantee fund deposits in addition to his reserve fund. 
Regular published rates are used in determining the 
expense and guarantee fund deposits, except when 
“bureau” rates are below 75c per hundred dollars of 
insurance in which event a minimum rate is set. 


Financial Position 


The examination disclosed that on December 31, 
1943, with all U. S. Government bond holdings valued 
on the amortized basis, the exchange had total admitted 
assets of $3,915,940 to cover liabilities of $1,376,668, 
leaving surplus funds of $2,539,273. 

The surplus as regards subscribers was composed of 
reserve funds, $611,770; surplus reserves, $1,416,574; 
surplus $510,929. The fund designated “surplus re- 
serve” is created by crediting at the end of each 
calendar year to a separate account twenty per cent ot 
the surplus of the subscriber at that time, until such 
surplus reserve equals five times the reserve fund 
deposits of the subscriber. The remainder of the sur- 
plus of the subscriber is paid annually as soon as may 
be after the end of each calendar year. 

“As pointed out by examiners the amount of $510. 
928.88 designated as surplus in the financial staiement 
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includes $455,953.19 undistributed surplus. The bal- 
ance $54,975.69 consists of differences occasioned 
through the variations between the exchange’s method 
of accounting with its subscribers and the requirements 
of the convention blank, together with minor changes 
made by the examiners.” 

In recent years the volume of business transacted by 
the exchange, as reflected by net expense and guarantee 
fund deposits, fluctuated as follows: 1939, $1,743,361 ; 
1940, $1,682,215; 1941, $1,861,285 ; 1942, $2,342,333 ; 
1943, $1,687,971. The examiners reported that gains 
from underwriting over the last four years were: 1940, 
$622,991 ; 1941, $873,443 ; 1942, $283,216; 1943, $501,- 


893. 
Retention and Reinsurance 


The exchange maintains an excess of loss reinsur- 
ance contract with an authorized carrier covering one 
risk or more than one risk involved in a loss, the hazards 
of fire, lightning and supplemental hazards. Under 
this contract the Exchange assumes an initial loss of 
$120,000.00 in each loss and the reinsurer then covers 
90% of the loss in excess of $120,000.00 up to a limit 
of $342,000.00 in each and every loss. Catastrophe rein- 
surance also reinsures On an excess basis 100% of the 
loss in excess of $500,000.00 up to a limit of $500,- 
000.00 in each and every loss. The maximum line ac- 
cepted is $1,000,000.00. 

Under an excess of loss tornado treaty, also main- 
tained with authorized carriers, windstorm and tornado 
reinsurance is carried on the same basis as fire reinsur- 
ance except the exchange’s net retention is $50,000.00 
and the reinsurer assumes 90% of the loss in excess of 
$50,000.00 up to a limit of $405,000.00 plus 100% of 
$500,000.00 providing an aggregate available limit of 
$905,000.00. 


COLONIAL INSURANCE Company 


.os Angeles, California 
Capital Increase 


On September 28, 1944 the company received a per- 
mit to issue 5,000 shares of common stock, par value 
S10 per share, at $20 per share. When this financing 
s completed, capital will be increased $50,000 to $200,- 
00 and $50,000 will be added to surplus, which will 


permit the company to write burglary insurance. 


COMBINED MUTUAL Casualty Company 


Chicago, Illinois 
Oficial Promotion 


Matt P. Lowman, formerly assistant secretary of the 
fmpany, has been advanced to secretary. Mr. Low- 
han was an officer of a Chicago bank for a period of 
xteen years. The management reports that it antic- 
pates a premium volume of $750,000 for the year 1944. 
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There is much that is unsound in the 


“change companies” sales approach. 


It is a challenge of the prospect’s 


previous judgment. 


Allstate growth is solidly built upon 
educational methods . . . not to switch 


companies . . . but to insure. 


Because this is fundamental . . . not 
occasional . . . in our practice, Allstate 
is now rounding out its 13th consecutive 


year of increased premium volume. 
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CONTINENTAL CASUALTY Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Change in Par Value Recommended 


A special meeting of the shareholders of the company 
will be held on December 20, 1944 to vote on the recom. 
mendation of the board of directors to increase the par 
value of the stock from $5 per share to $10 thereby 
raising the total capital stock from $2,500,000 to $5- 
000,000. In May, 1932 shareholders voted to reduce 
the par value of the stock from $10 to $5 for the pur- 
pose of strengthening the surplus account of the com- 
pany at that time of uncertain and unstabilized security 
values. Contributions to surplus by stockholders to 
date total $5,436,980. It is estimated that if favorable 
action is taken on the board’s recommendation the com- 
pany’s financial statement at the end of 1944 will show: 
capital $5,000,000, a total surplus including both con- 
tributed and earned surplus, in excess of $10,000,000, 
as well as liberal reserves free from all known liabilities, 

At the meeting of the board of directors held on 
November 1, 1944 there was declared, in addition to 
the regular dividend of 30 cents per share payable 
December 1, an extra dividend of 60 cents payable 
December 15, both payable to shareholders as of 
November 15. This will make total cash dividends 
paid during the year 1944 of $1.80 per share. The 
directors hope to be able in 1945 to increase the regular 
quarterly dividend rate from 30 cents to 40 cents and 
to review, late in the year, the company’s actual results 
to determine what, if any, special dividend should be 
declared. 


New Official 


John A. Henry, who has been attorney for the Utica 
Mutual Insurance Company, New York, has been ap- 
pointed counsel to succeed John R. Peterson, who re- 
signed recently to accept another position. As counsel 
of the Continental, Mr. Henry’s duties will be con- 
cerned with its corporate legal affairs other than claims, 
assisted by associate counsel Lyle L. Beach and Oliver 
M. Townsend, and other members of his staff. 


DUBUQUE FIRE & MARINE Insurance Company; 


Dubuque, lowa 


NATIONAL RESERVE Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Addition to Staff 


The Dubuque Fire & Marine Insurance Company and 
its associate, National Reserve Insurance Company, 
have announced the appointment of W. F. Kuffel as 
Vice president and production manager. Mr. Kuffel 
previously had been an engineer in the Chicago office 
of the Phoenix-Connecticut Group and more recently 
had been connected with the A. F. Shaw & Company, 
agency in Chicago. 
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EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE Corporation 


Kansas City, Missouri 


New Director 


Donald St. C. Moorhead was elected a director of 
the company to succeed the late John H. Brogan, Buf- 
falo. Mr. Moorhead came with the Employers as vice 
president in May, 1936, in charge of eastern under- 
writing at the New York office. For ten years prior to 
that he was secretary of the United States Casualty 
Company, and also was a vice president during the later 
years of that period ; he had been with the United States 
Casualty Company for many years before becoming 
secretary. 


EXCESS INSURANCE Company of America 
New York, N. Y. 


Capital Increased 


Through the sale of 48,981 additional shares of 
stock at $8 per share on September 29, 1944, paid in 
capital of the Excess Insurance Company of America, 
New York, N. Y., was increased $244,905 to $1,000,000 
and $146,943 was added to surplus. As of June 30, 
1944 with securities carried at convention values, capital 
was $755,095; surplus $900,000; unassigned funds 
$257,390; and voluntary contingent reserve $100,000. 


FIRE ASSOCIATION Group 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Official Staff Changes 


At its regular meeting held November 10, the board 
of directors of the Fire Association of Philadelphia 
unanimously elected Otho E. Lane to the newly-created 
position of chairman of the board, which carries with 
it all of the responsibilities of the chief executive officer. 
Mr. Lane assumes the chairmanship after serving as 
president since July, 1930. To fill the vacancy created 
by Mr. Lane’s advancement, the board elected to the 
presidency Frank H. Thomas, formerly vice president. 

Kenneth B. Hatch, vice president, was elevated to the 
senior underwriting post governing country-wide insur- 
ance affairs of the company, assuming the former re- 
sponsibilities of vice president, James G. Maconachy, 
whose resignation the board accepted with regret, ac- 
ceding to his request for retirement. Mr. Maconachy, 
however, will continue as a director. 

These actions were similarly made effective by the 
boards of the other companies in the Fire Association 
Group, namely, Lumbermen’s Insurance Company, The 
Reliance Insurance Company of Philadelphia, and 
Philadelphia National Insurance Company. 

Mr. Thomas, the new president, joined the Fire 
Association Group in 1936, assuming the responsibilities 
of financial secretary. Previously for six years he had 

(Continued on the next page) 
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KNOWING 
THE ANSWERS 


Probably the greatest asset an agent 


can acquire is a wide knowledge of 
his lines. How better can he serve 
his client than to advise him 


authoritatively? 


We depart this month from our usual 
theme to point out the benefits to be 
gained in habitual reading of current 
trade periodicals. Month to month 
they are a rich, if not complete, 
source of insurance learning—a good 
place to acquire many of the “an- 
swers" at the cost of a very small 
amount of time. 
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FIRE ASSOCIATION—Continued 

served in the capacity of vice president and investment 
officer for the Equitable Trust Company in Wilming- 
ton. In 1939 he was elected vice president, since which 
time his duties have expanded to all phases of the com- 
pany’s affairs. 

Kenneth B. Hatch has spent his entire insurance busi- 
ness career in the insurance field. Formerly with the 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company, he joined the Fire 
Association Group in 1930, becoming manager of the 
Special Risks Department. In 1934 he was appointed 
assistant secretary, was elected secretary in 1936 and 
was advanced to vice president in 1938. In addition to 
his administrative and underwriting duties at the head 
office, he holds many important positions in committee 
work for the furtherance of the insurance trade. 


GENERAL CASUALTY Company of America 
Seattle, Washington 


Examined 


An examination by the State Insurance Department 
of Washington of the financial condition and affairs of 
the General Casualty Company of America as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1943 verified the annual statement filed by that 
company. Total admitted assets as of December 31, 
1943 were $10,343,971, liabilities $7,755,136, capital 
$1,200,000, surplus $1,388,835. 


GENERAL MUTUAL Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 
New Company 


General Mutual Insurance Company was licensed by 
the State Insurance Department of Texas on October 
5, 1944 to write bodily injury and property damage 
liability on automobiles. The company will write busi- 
ness on a participating basis and will operate through 
about 75 agents throughout the state. It began business 
with a contributed surplus of $50,000 in cash, $18,000 
in premiums on qualifying applications, which was paid 
in cash. Officers of the company are T. E. Gammage, 
Sr., president; Warren P. Castle, secretary and vice 
president ; and Thelma Gammage, treasurer. It is un- 
der the same management as Lloyds Casualty Insurer 
and will operate from the same office. 


GRANGE MUTUAL Casualty Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


Examined 
An examination of the Grange Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany as of June 30, 1944 by the Ohio Insurance Depart- 


ment showed the company to be in possession of total 
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admitted assets in the amount of $559,069 and policy- 
holders’ surplus $297,880. 


The company operates on the agency plan, issuing 
continuous policies subject to premium payments each 
six months. A membership fee is paid with the applica- 
tion. Only members of the Ohio State Grange are 
insured and business is transacted in the state of Ohio. 
In June, 1944 the company started to write hospitaliza- 
tion policies. Most of the insurance in force at the 
present time covers automobile risks ; however, a small 
amount of general liability is also written. 


Net premium income for the first six months of 1944 
was $184,231. The bond portfolio, valued at $376,397, 
consists principally of United States Government bonds 
carried at $174,670 and political sub-divisions at $119,- 
138. Cash totaled $94,856. Liability loss reserves on 
the Schedule P statutory basis were $94,541 and on 
the case basis $41,841, indicating a considerable equity. 
The guaranty capital of $15,000 paid in at the time of 
organization has been repaid. 


HEALTH INSURANCE Plan of Greater New 
York, New York, N. Y. 


Temporary Officers 


At a meeting of the incorporators of the Health In- 
surance Plan of Greater New York held on October 
19, temporary officers were chosen and a board of direc- 
tors appointed. The temporary officers chosen are as 
follows: Chairman, Dr. Willard C. Rappleye, dean of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons; controller, 
William Reid; secretary, Winslow Carlton; vice presi- 
dents, Winthrop W. Aldrich, Saul Mills, Dr. John J. 
Wittmer and Matthew A. Woll. The board of direc- 
tors which was to have included the late Wendell L. 
Willkie, follows: Mr. Aldrich, Dr. Alfred Angrist, Dr. 
George Baehr, Dr. E. M. Bluestone, John S. Burke, Dr. 
A. J. Curran, Neva R. Dardorff, David M. Heyman, 
Henry J. Kaiser, Constance Kyle, Mary W. Lasker, 
Mayor La Guardia, George Z. Medalie, Mr. Mills, 
Thomas Murtha, Dr. Tracy J. Putnam, Gordon S. 
Rentschler, Dr. Rappleye, Beardsley Ruml, Mr. Reid, 
_ Swope, Dr. Philip D. Eilson, Dr. Wittmer and 
Mr. Woll. 


INTER-COCEAN CASUALTY Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Stock Dividend 


Stockholders of the Inter-Ocean Casualty Company 
will vote December 9 on a resolution of the board of 
directors recommending a 50% stock dividend, to in- 
crease capital from $200.000 to $300,000, or from 20,- 
0 to 30,000 shares of $10 par value. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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INTER-OCEAN CASUALTY—Continued 


Writing only accident and health and allied lines, 
Inter-Ocean conducts monthly and commercial, indus- 
trial, railroad, payroll and newspaper departments under 
a general agency and managerial system. Admitted 
assets as of June 30, 1944 were $1,530,022, with net 
surplus to policyholders, including capital, of $840,011. 
Premium income for 1944 is estimated at $2,250,000. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Bratney Resigns 


The resignation of Bertrand H. Bratney, vice presi- 
dent of the Maryland Casualty Company and in charge 
of all bonding operations, has been announced by 
Stewart McDonald, chairman of the board and presi- 
dent, to be effective January 1, 1945. He will be suc- 
ceeded by E. Kemp Cathcart, assistant director of bond- 
ing, who has been elected a vice president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Bratney has been in the bonding business 
since 1918 and is a leading authority in this field. He 
plans to devote himself to his 500 acre orchard, it is 
announced. Mr. Cathcart has been with the Maryland 
since 1917 and has had extensive fidelity and surety 
experience. 











NEBRASKA SURGICAL Plan 
Omaha, Nebraska 


New Surgical Plan 


A new assessment company called Nebraska Surgical 
Plan filed its articles of incorporation on October 18 
with the Nebraska Insurance Department and was 
licensed October 19, 1944. The company commenced 
business with a fund of $16,000, $10,000 of which was 
invested in approved securities and deposited with the 
State Insurance Department as required by law and 
$6,000 is working capital. It was organized for the 
purpose of providing surgical benefit payments for its 
members and their dependents. The original $16,000 
fund was subscribed by 105 Omaha doctors. Principal 
place of business is Omaha, and the officers are as fol- 
lows: Arthur J. Offerman, president; J. Jay Keegan, 
vice president; E. K. McDermott, secretary; A. L. 
Coad, treasurer. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE Insurance 
Co. Ltd., Edinburgh, Scotland 


135th Anniversary 


On Armistice Day, November 11, 1944, this company 


completed its 135th year of continuous operation. | 


Formed in 1809 as the North British Insurance Com- 
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rincipal 

as fol- 

<eegan, 

A. L. pany, its present title was adopted in 1862 when merger OLD AMERICAN Insurance Company 
with the Mercantile Fire Insurance Company became | Kgnsqs City, Missouri 
effective. 

The company entered the United States on August Operates as Life Company 

yrance | 16, 1866 and it has built up an excellent reputation : . ; 
during its 78 years of operation here. The U. S. This company has changed its form of operation 
Branch has weathered many severe conflagrations dur- from a miscellaneous stock carrier to a life company, 
ing this long period, the first of which occurred in 1871, and was so licensed on October 6, 1944. As of Decem- 
when losses amounting to $2,330,000 were sustained in ber 31, 1943 the company reported total admitted assets 

ympanv | the great Chicago fire. The very next year, November of $272,000 and policyholders’ surplus of $137,000. 

al of 1872, the U. S. branch paid about $742,000 of losses 

: Com. | it the Boston fire. The Baltimore conflagration of 1904 





called for loss payments of $857,000, but the heaviest 
blow of all occurred on April 18, 1906, when losses of 
684,000 were sustained in the San Francisco con- 
agration. The company’s policy of prompt payment 
f just claims in these conflagrations has added im- 
neasurably to its reputation for financial integrity. 







NORTHEASTERN INSURANCE Company of 
Hartford, Hartford, Connecticut. 


Future Plans Clarified 















Future plans of the Northeastern Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford have been clarified by Roger Babson, 
rincipal stockholder. Commenting on a story pub- 
ished in the November issue of Best’s Fire & 
ASUALTY News, Mr. Babson writes that: “To my 
owledge the Northeastern Insurance Company of 
artford has no plans whatsoever for (1) Merger; 
1(2) Sale; (3) Liquidation; or (4) Direct Writing. We 

/now have only one aim, namely, to build a stronger 

Denny and to concentrate on giving our ceding com- 

N panies the best possible service both by protecting them 

|and helping them make greater profits. We shall espe- 

\RIN cially endeavor to cooperate with the leading fire insur- 

ance companies of Hartford and make them all proud 

JSION® the Northeastern as a strictly reinsurance company.” 
Y NEWS 
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PENNSYLVANIA CASUALTY Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Lester F. Beck Joins Travelers 


Lester F. Beck resigned as vice president of the 
Pennsylvania Casualty Company, effective November 
15, to join The Travelers Insurance Companies in Hart- 
ford. No successor has been appointed. 


PENNSYLVANIA THRESHERMEN & FARMERS' 
MUTUAL Casualty Ins. Co. 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
New Fire Affiliate 


The Pennsylvania Threshermen & Farmers’ Mutual 
Casualty Insurance Company is now actively operating 
in the fire field through its affiliate, the Pennsylvania 
Threshermen & Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. 

This new affiliate is a reorganization of the Blair 
County Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Altoona, 
Pennsylvania, established 1909. 

Writing fire and allied lines, including automobile 
and inland marine, operations of the affiliate are under 
the same management as that of the parent casualty 
company. Initial resources of the fire affiliate are re- 
ported to be around $50,000, all of which were pro- 
vided by the casualty company. 
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PLAIN DEALERS MUTUAL Casualty Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Examined 


As of December 31, 1943 total admitted assets were 
$80,021 and surplus $55,222, according to a report of 
examination released by the State Insurance Depart- 
ment of Illinois. United States Government bonds are 
carried at amortized values of $24,822 and other bonds 
at $13,020. Cash totaled $32,459. The company has 
guaranty fund certificates outstanding in the amount 
of $77,612. States in which the company is authorized 
to transact business are Illinois, Michigan and Minne- 
sota. Accident and health business is written, and total 
volume in 1943 was $107,257. 


PLANET Insurance Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Subsidiary Organized 


Final details of organization have been completed 
for the Planet Insurance Company, wholly-owned fire 
subsidiary of the Standard Accident Insurance Com- 
pany. Resources totaling $2,500,000 (capital $1,000,- 
000 and surplus $1,500,000) have been contributed by 
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the Standard Accident and the subsidiary has been 
licensed in Michigan for fire, inland marine and allied 
lines. Licensing in other states will be accomplished 
in the near future. 

The officers of the Planet, all of whom hold similar 
responsibilities with the parent company, are: Chair- 
man of the board, D. M. Ferry, Jr.; president, Charles 
C. Bowen; vice president and secretary, F. S. Brown; 
vice president and treasurer, L. K. Kirk; and vice presi- 
dents, R. H. Platts and J. P. Hacker. Another vice 
president, Paul Wilson, joined the company on Novem- 
ber 16. He came to the company from the Phoenix- 
Connecticut Group of Hartford where he had served as 
assistant secretary. He had been associated with that 
group since 1926. 


PROVIDENCE MUTUAL Fire Insurance 
Company, Providence, R. |. 


Examined 


An examination of the Providence Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company conducted as of December 31, 1943 by 
the Rhode Island Insurance Department revealed only 
minor changes compared with its filed annual statement. 
Examiners reduced year end assets by $32,643 and 
policyholders’ surplus by $26,042, the principal change 
being a $22,636 reduction in real estate values. 
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RESERVE MUTUAL Casualty Company 


Chicago, Illinois 
Official Changes 


Following the acquisition of surplus notes of the 
Reserve Mutual Casualty Company of Chicago, mem- 
bers of the Law Brothers, Inc., insurance agency, have 
been elected to official positions in this company. Jacob 
Ernst, a former principal, has retired, while A. R. 
Schuster has been named chairman of the board. Fred 
E. Law becomes president and M. J. Law, secretary- 
treasurer. The new president served until recently as 
a Colonel in the United States Army prior to his honor- 
able discharge. The Reserve Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany is organized under the mutual insurance laws of 
Illinois and has written accident and health insurance 
exclusively. 


SUNSHINE STATE Surety Corporation 


Miami, Florida 
New Company 


The Sunshine State Surety Corporation was incor- 
porated and licensed by the State Insurance Department 
of Florida on October 20, 1944, to transact a limited 
surety business, writing bail bonds. A stock company, 
it began business with capital of $10,000 and surplus of 
$250. 


TENNESSEE ODIN Insurance Company 


Knoxville, Tennessee 
Title Changed 


The title of Tennessee Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany and Odin Fire & Marine Company has been 
changed to Tennessee Odin Insurance Company. The 
company transacts fire and casualty lines. 
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TOWER MUTUAL Insurance Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Suits Filed 


Suits to collect an assessment have recently been filed 
by J. Roth Crabbe, superintendent of insurance of Ohio, 
as liquidator, against nine Youngstown policyholders in 
the defunct Tower Mutual Insurance Company, which 
was placed in receivership September 10, 1938 . 


THE TRAVELERS Group 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Official Changes 


Jesse W. Randall, vice president of The Travelers 
Insurance Company and The Travelers Indemnity Com- 
pany, has been elected a director of both companies, 
and also of The Travelers Fire Insurance Company and 
The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company. Mr. 
Randall supervises compensation, liability, automobile, 
burglary, boiler, machinery and plate glass lines. 

Charles J. Haugh, until recently actuary of the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
has been elected secretary of The Travelers Insurance 
Company, in the compensation and liability department. 


UNITY FIRE Insurance Corporation 
New York, N. Y. 


Capital Increase 


In the development of the progressive business policy 
adopted by The Unity Fire Insurance Corporation, the 
board of directors on October 11th voted to increase the 
company’s capital to $300,000 by transferring $50.000 
from the surplus account. The increase subsequently 
was approved by the stockholders and by the New 
York Insurance Department. 
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UNIVERSAL LLOYDS 


Dallas, Texas 
New Lloyds 


Universal Lloyds was licensed by the State Insur- 
ance Department of Texas on September 29, 1944. The 
* guaranty fund is $80,000, composed entirely of real 
estate first mortgages. Although licensed to write 
full coverage automobile and workmen’s compensation 
insurance, it will write principally bodily injury and 
property damage insurance on taxis of the Nichols 


Bros. Taxi Co., Dallas. Attorneys-in-fact are H. H. 
Nichols, L. L. Nichols, J. B. Nichols and Leonard 
Nichols. 





Group Service 
in One Company 


Fire and Windstorm 
and all Allied Lines 





All forms Casualty Insurance 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


« AMERICAN > 
FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


A Stock Company 


Home Office — Orlando, Florida 











WM. PENN FIRE Insurance Company 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 4 
Capital Increase { 
Additional resources of $1,000,000, contributed to 


Wm. Penn Fire Insurance Company as of October 31, 
raised the capital stock of the company from $500,0H 
to $1,000,000, and added an additional $500,000 to its 
surplus account. The new funds, contributed in equal 
parts by Rhode Island Insurance Company and Louis- 
ville Fire and Marine Insurance Company, co-owners 
of the outstanding capital stock, have raised the present 
policyholders’ surplus of the company to in excess of 
$2,000,000. 

The Wm. Penn came under the control of the Rhode 
Island and associated interests in 1941, and since that 
time its scope of operations and resources have been 
considerably enlarged. The company is presently en- 
tered in 16 states and it is now making application to 
enter other additional territory. Kinds of insurance 
written include practically all of the general fire lines 
and with the additional funds now available in its capital 
structure further progressive steps are contemplated in- 
cluding a new home office building of its own at Phila 
delphia. 

The present officers of the company are: Preside 
John R. Bear; vice presidents, William D. Corbett a 
John E, Reinhold; secretaries, Hubert F. Young, Wi 
liam F. Buysse and Thomas E. Gaskill; secretary a 
treasurer, Edward J. Datty. 


ZURICH FIRE Insurance Company of New York 
New York, N. Y. 


oll 














Capital Increase 


The Zurich General Accident and Liability Insurance 
Company, Ltd., increased the resources of its wholly- 
owned affiliate, Zurich Fire Insurance Company, by 
contribution of $875,000 made on October 10. Of the 
new funds, $700,000 represented capital stock raising F > 
that item from $300,000 to $1,000,000 and the remain- P*Y to lick 
ing $175,000 constituted additional surplus. We are 
advised that no change is contemplated in the scope of 
activities of the subsidiary which will continue, as 
heretofore, to write automobile lines only. 




















PIONEER EQUITABLE INSURANCE COMPANY || oy 
PIONEER EQUITABLE BLDG. 33 3 $3 LEBANON, INDIANA 

A most progressive and versatile, stock, fire insurance company. lI. B 

Company has made an underwriting profit every year. 2. be 

Every loss paid day “proof” received. Never had any contention with any loss claimant. . 

Licensed and actively operating with capable Special Agents in: Indiana, Michigan and Ohio. 3. K 

di 

Active, progressive, local agents will promptly seek representation. gC 

4. Sc 
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What a boom we were handed by 
World War No. 1! Money came easily 
—went easily. Everybody was splurging 
on everything—from silk underwear to 
diamond sunbursts. Prices went skying. 
Sugar eventually hit 28¢ a pound! 
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Or had we? Bread lines, apple ven- 
ders. WPA. “Brother, can you spare a 
dime?”’ No jobs. Prices dropping. Wages 
dropping. Everything dropping—except 
the mortgage on the house, “‘What goes 
up must come down.” 


perity. Stocks up fifty points in a 
eck. Again everybody was buying 
thing—yachts, jewelry, stocks, 
estate, regardless of cost. Depres- 
n? Phooey... we thought we’d found 
yay to lick depression. 











Bye-bye, boom. Factories closed; men 
laid off. Prices and wages sinking fast. 
Wish we’d banked some of that dough 
we'd blown a few years back! With jobs 
scarce, that money would have come in 
mighty handy, then. 





We’re splurging again. Americans 
have been earning more money. But 
even today there are fewer goods to 
spend it on—so naturally prices rise. We 
must keep them in check. DON’T LET 
IT ALL HAPPEN AGAIN! 





\THINGS TO DO to keep prices down 
and help avoid another depression 





I. Buy only what you really need. 

2. When you buy, pay no more than the ceiling prices. Pay your 
ration points in full. 

3. Keep your own prices down. Don’t take advantage of war con- 
ditions to ask for more—for your labor, your services, or the 
goods you sell. 

4. Save. Buy and hold all the War Bonds you can afford — to help 


pay for the war and insure your future. Keep up your insurance. 





EVERY 
WAR BOND 
you BUY 
WILL HELP 
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Atlantic Mutual Indemnity, New York 
(Organization Proposed) ....... —— 81 
(License Granted) - 103 

Automotive Insurance, Los Aigeicw 
(New Company) . ; 
(Organization Completed) Se aoe 103 

Bank Deposit Insurance, Richmond 
(Surety Charter Granted) a 85 
tankers National Life, Montclair 
(Enters Accident & Hiealth Fie ld) Dee. 82 

Beneficial Standard Life, Los Angeles 
(Capital Increase) ct. 

Blue Ridge Insurance, 
(New Company) 

toston Insurance, Boston 
(Bowersock Joins Staff) 

California Compensation, 


Spartanburg 


Kann anna Dec. 
San Francisco 


(See Limited —_~ Comp.) ..--Sept. 
NN Canners Exchange Subs 1icago 
May 2 (Examined) ....ccccccccsccccccscss Dec. 83 
-Dec, | Capitol Indemnity, Indianapolis 
Nov. 5 (See Commercial Indemnity)...... May 8&7 
June 33} Casualty am Kansas City 
Nov. 2 ee | eee Oct. 86 
“Dec. 9} Century Insurance, Edinburgh ‘ 
. Sept. 3 (Iverson Resigned) ........+.... Nov. 104 
.Sept. 13} Chicago ~~ Chicago 
..Dec. 3 (Progress in Liquidation).........Aug. 64 
-Sept. 27} Citizens Fidelity insurance, Louisville 
“Oct. %| _ (See Fidelity ‘& Columbia) ...... Nov. 104 
“Noy. 43} Citizens Mutual, Concord 
Nov. 8 (Mutual Merge errr Sept. 93 
Dee. @1} Cleaners’ & Dyers’ Ins., California 
‘"pec. 7} . (New Reciprocal) ............ -oe.-May 87 
“Nov. 39| Colonial Insurance, Los Angeles 
“Dee. 4] (Adds Capital) ........... eeeneeee June 81 
Dec, %| . (Capital Increase) ............++++ Dec. 85 
Aug. 7| Columbia Casualty, New York 
Aug. %| (See Ocean Acc dent) ... eseeseees Oct. 90 
May | Combined Mutual Casualty, Chicago 
July 21 (Official Promotion) .............. Dee. 85 
Oct. 3i| Commercial General pee, Mexico 
, (Admitted to Canada) ...... -June 81 
July 2 Commercial Indemnity, Indianapolis 
July | , (Change in Name) ................ y 8&7 
Community Medical Care, New York 
July %| , (Reports Growth) ..........++++- July 88 
‘July 27| Connecticut Indemnity, New Haven 
“Oct. 7| (Broad Liability Form) .......... July 88 
Oct. 2| . (Examined) ..........+.-. seeeee-Jduly 88 
"May | Continental Casualty, Chicago 
“Sept. %| (Reports Gain) .................. pt. 93 
; May ry (Change in Par Value Recomme nded) 
"Aug. % Dec. 86 
‘July my Sk. a eer Dec. 86 
“Oct. 3) Dearborn National, Detroit 
"Aug. 31| , (New Home Office) ........... --- Aug. 64 
“May | Detroit Mutual Accident, Detroit 
“Sept. 3 (Licensed) | ....++.-++sseeeeees .-..Aug. 65 
*“Dec. 7| Drapers’ & General Ins., London 
"Nov. 31|,,(New Title) ..........-.see00- Oct. 86 
* "AU * 43; Dubuque Fire & Marine, Dubuque 
_ g7| (Addition to Staff) .............. ec. 86 
"May 2 Bagle Indemnity. New York 
o Y al. ( Royal Indemnity) ........... Oct. 93 
“May 39| Employers Reinsurance, Kansas City 
“Sune 39 PY DMEED saisdnsdtsactcscess Dec. 87 
“Sept. gs;2auity Mutual, Kansas City 
' Dee ¢5|.,(mxamined) .............+.. -e-+--July 88 
"Dee. 39/2xcelsior Insurance, ‘Syracuse 
"Nov. 34/p.(Capital Increase) ...........+.... July 89 
“Dee g9\=xchange Mutual Indemnity, Buffalo 
‘Nov. 9 (Guest Elected President) ........Aug. 65 
“Dec. 23\Excess Insurance, New York 
_.Oct. 25} (Capital Increase Planned) coceceey 89 
‘Nov. 43|. (Capital Increased) _.............. Dec. 87 









Dec. §\/Federal Mutual Fire, Boston 

“Nov. %|_(Non-Assessable Policies) ........Aug. 65 
""Nov. 50/Fidelity and Columbia, Louisville 
"Act. 29) (New be a | cceccccccescevcece ---Nov. 104 
** “Dec. 55\Fire Association, Philadelphia 

"Dec. 25| (Staff Promotions) ........... -++eeMay 87 
: 25) (Official Staff Changes) .......... Dec. 87 
. June | Fireman’s Fund, San Francisco 

June 3!) (New Directors) ...........- eseeeMay 87 
Nov. 37 93,,(Staff Addition) .............. ...-Oct. 86 
.. Dee. gslceneral Accident, Philadelphia 

-Oct. (Joins Aviation Group) ......... Nov. 104 

General Bae! Madison 
(See Policyholders Mutual) ...... June 84 
Pascal Casualty, Seattle 
ree Jec. 88 
gg General Mutual Insurance, Houston 

. Oct. rere dec. 88 
* a! ral Transportation, New York 
---Dee. *l) (Capital Increased) ............0.. May 88 
— lens Falls Group, Glens Falls 


.Aug. (West Deceased) ................Sept. 93 
"Nov. F103 lobe Indemnity, New York 

York (Duncan Reid Dies) ..............Oct. 87 
Dec. se /ilebe & Rutgers Fire, New York 


sco d’i Preferred Retired) ....... May 88 
. Aug. (Staff Chan D adaleos ecccecs May 88 
Grange Matual Casualty, Columbus 


ESS FAP CI EET aE Dee. 
wwangers Mutual Insurance, Middletown 
(Territory Further Extended) ..Nov. 104 


. Nov. 105\p 
..May 
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Great American, New York 
Se SOND > 0.:004450040 00004008 M 
Guarantee Insurance, Los Angeles 
(Capital Increase Planned) ...... 


(Adds Auto Lines) .............. Nov. 105 
Guaranty Deposit, Columbia 

arr -May 89 
Guardian Lite & Hospital Aid, Columbia 

(See Security Indemnity) ....... Nov. 108 
Gulf Insurance, Dallas 

(Official Chan DE dittedawbecents Nov. 105 
Halifax Inserance, Halifax 

(New General Manager) ........ Sept. 94 
Hardware Mutuals, nneapolis 

(Official Changes) .............+.. Sept. 04 
Hawkeye Mutual Bonding, Des Moines 

SED 9:044n.s65 000000 o0ss 00060 May 89 
Health Insurance Plan, New York 

CEMGRTRONREEED sccecosccescoccees Nov. 105 

(Temporary Officers) ............ Dec. 89 


Home Insurance, Honolulu 
(Capital Now $1,000,000) ..........July 89 


(New President) ....... esecnnsecse ae 
Home Insurance, New York 

CONE BOOED © esictiecsesssccccs Nov. 106 
Ideal Mutual Insurance, New York 

(Limited Operations Planned) ..Nov. 106 
Improvised Risk Mutuals, New York 

(New General Manager) ..... ....Sept. 94 
Indiana Travelers, Indianapolis 

(False Statement) .......... uly 90 


Insurance Co. of N. A. Philadelphia 
(To Withdraw from I.M.U.A.).... y ~ 
(Extends I1.M.U.A. eee) - 

Insurance Co. of Pa., Philadelphia 
(Headquarters Moved) 530906050000 

Inter-Ocean Casualty, Cincinnati 


TT Dec. 89 
Iowa Hardware Mutual, Mason City 
(Change in Name) A 90 
Kansas City F. & M., Kansas City 
(Officers in Airline) ....... 
Kentucky Fire & rine, Louisville 
(New Company) ....-csccccceee Sept. 95 
(Change to Stock Form om- 
e eoccccccccccccccccccccc Opt, OO 
Knickerbocker Insurance, New = 
(See American Equitable) cheats eeel Dec. 81 
a Y- & London & Globe, oie 
A ——s bbb beueeeeveseed Sept. 95 
Lioya's 
merican ® ED ncccences's June 82 


London & Lancashire Indem., New York 
(Stock Dividend) .................Oct. 87 
 ~ Mutual Fire, Lowell 


Woodside, Secretary) ............ July 
BP be meee ne Mutual Casualty, Coneaee 
(Suit Against President) ........Nov. 106 
(1945 Traffic Course) ..........0- Nov. 107 
Lumbermens Mutual Insurance, Mansfield 
(Examination Report) ........... June 82 
Manitowoc Mutual Fire, Manitowoc 
(Non-Assessable Policies) ........ ly 90 


Manufacturers’ —— Philadelphia 

Be errs y 90 
Mar one Casualty, Baltimore 

ederal Court Hearings) ........ -Shay 90 

| aw ewe Resigns) . 90 
Massachusetts Protective, Worcester 

(Wood Elected Vice President) . -..-May 92 
Metropolitan. Life, New York 
donde)... seeeee-dune 83 
Michigan — Benefit, Detroit 

(Adopts Mutual Form) ........... 
Michigan Mutual Live Stock, Lansin ng 

Cee SN a cccccscccescceced 


Middlesex Mutual Fire, “Concord 

(See Citizens Mutual) ............ Sept. 93 
Mid-Western Casualty, Des Moines 

CED ccwnncpcicesans ents ay 93 
Mesument Insurance, London 

(See Drapers’ & General) ........ Oct. 86 
Mutual Automobile, Plymouth 

(Now Non-Assessable) ..... coceee duly 91 
Mutual Federation, Syracuse 

(New Rates in New eee July 91 
Mutual Fire Insurance, Baltimore 

(NEI «ca sahcs ice aad ab adnan Nov. 107 


Mutual Fire Insurance, Philadelphia 
(Plans Conversion to Stock Basis) 
June 83 
(Conversion Approved) ...........July 91 
National Assurance, Lincoln 


(Liquidation Progressing) .......Oct. 88 
a aera Undrs., New York 

(Examined) . socececesOe. OB 
National Board, New York 

(New Members) eddereeeneeiness< Nov. 107 


en Insurance, St. Louis 
National ‘Hospitaiisation, ‘altiniore 
CRROUEED  ccccccceccéseoscsccecss OC: @ 
National ren eemntty. & St. Louis 
(See National seascsoneo ecco Oe 
wri Lloyd’s, Balthinor 
(In Receivership) .................May 93 


National Protective sageannen, Kansas City 

(Capital Increase) une 83 
National Reserve Insurance, ae 
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are prospects! 


“The minute the New Comprehensive Personal Every one of our customers and nearly eve 
Liability Policy was announced, we saw its person | meet is a prospect!” 
sales possibilities,” writes an Agent. Right! According to the Curtis Publishi 
“Within three weeks, one of my associates | Company Survey (1943), more than 88% ¢ 
wrote more than a hundred policies, most of | the people have no personal liability insu 
them for three years. He earned approxi- ance of any kind. North America’s poli 
mately $500 in commissions and has placed within our knowledge, is more liberal the 
business on the books which will be easy any other Comprehensive Personal Liabili 
to renew. Policy being offered. 
“A great many were sold over the ’phone. ARE YOU SELLING IT? 
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